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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Parliamentary business of the week has been important in 
practical results, but gives rise to little remark; for the substantial 
art of it has consisted in the winding-up of measures whose fate 
ad been settled before. Thus, the Bankruptcy Bill has passed, 
and the Newfoundland Bill; the County Courts Bill has been 
postponed till next session; and Sir James Grauan’s project 
of law to amend the registration of electors, and to become 
a real measure next session, has been introduced in the mean time 
to be printed and circulated. ‘The House of Commons have 
asked the Queen to erect monuments to Sir Sipney Smitn, Lord 
Exmouth, and Lord De Saumarez,—offering to pay for them ; and 
Mr. Hawes has not added the names of Herscnetn, Watt, and 
Davy to the request,—leaving the civil heroes to the favourable 
consideration of the Premier. Ipswich has had its third permis- 
sion to elect Members, &c. Divers notices have been given for 
next session by Mr. Wyse, Lord Asniey, and others, the nature 
of which may almost be inferred from the names of the notifiers ; 
and Lord Exror has promised to bring in an Irish Registration 
Bill. Lord Forrescue has emulated Mr. Suerr, but in an hum- 
bler form, with a small speech on Irish Police grievances. The 
session closed in the Commons with a grand combat between Lord 
Patmarston, the acting leader of the Opposition, and Sir 
Rosert Peet, the actual leader of the House. The Forcign Se- 
cretary for the Opposition delivered one of his cleverest speeches ; 
the object of which was to make all that Ministers had done look 
as little as it was possible, and all that he, Parmerston, had done, 
as bright and all-sufficing. In his ardour he laid himself open to 
crushing blows aimed at his consistency, his boasted services in 
extending commerce, and his discretion in attempting to force un- 
toward disclosures of diplomatic secrets; while Sir Ronert made 
the Whigs generally a foil to his own party in office. The speeches 
were brilliant and telling, the second was trenchant; but, when 
said, they left a general impression that such a passage of arms in 
the Parliamentary lists was not the fittest or most solemn close to 
an eventful session—when people are more engaged in looking anx- 
iously to the long recess and the coming winter than in balancing 
the merits of parties. The Queen's prorogation-speech, a com- 
position of the usual kind, wound up all, with congratulations for 
work done, for foreign amities, and for the promise of a fine harvest 
and returning trade, condolences for the Indian disaster, compli- 
ments to the hero of Jellalabad for his gallantry, and to the Com- 
mons for their bounty; and so, ‘“‘ My Lords and Gentlemen” are 
sent into the country to help to keep order and sustain the law. 











Is it merely some passing tumult, or are the troubles of winter be- 
ginning, that Manchester is crowded with rioters, with whom troops 
are maneuvering? The disorders of Staffordshire diminish in 
importance before the wide-spread and obstinate outbreak in Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire. ‘The proximate cause is a reduction of 
wages in a smaller town: but what led to that step is as yet a 
mystery. On the face of it, bad trade is the primary cause, and 
long-endured losses by the masters; but some insinuate that it is 
an Anti-Corn-law plot to provoke insurrection and frighten Go- 
vernment. There is some straining to extract evidence of that, 
and perhaps some misapprehension. Much stress is laid on the 
fact that a manufacturer told his men, that if they would not accede 
to his terms they might go and “ play.” Now the phrase sounds 
full of contemptuous levity here in London, but it is a common 
enough term in Lancashire: it means simply, being out of work ; 
and it is the phrase of the workpeople themselves. It may be 
safely assumed, that while they were disputing with the master, 
they threatened to “play” if they did not obtain their demands ; 
that the term wos bandied about; and that the master who used it 
retorted in terms pur into his mouth. Among the leaders of the 
rioters at Manchester, we observe some, if the commonness of 
certain local names does not deceive us, who are practised dis- 
turbers, by no means friendly to the League or any thing “ Whig- 

{Latest Eprtion.] 


gish”; and whose denunciations of the Anti-Corn-law people are 
not to be trusted. These cross suspicions, however, do not remove 
the fact, that thousands have risen in Lancashire to demand higher 
pay, and that Manchester is paraded, as Paris once was, by bands 
calling for bread; but they rather complicate a matter full of trouble 
and danger. If the safety of Manchester depends on military de- 
fence in August, what may not happen before December ? 





The first session of the Conservative Government after the Whig 
decade is over ; and we look back to see what has been done—how 
far the promises of the opening have been fulfilled. In particulars 
there is much default ; on the whole, perhaps the gain exceeds the 
expectation. The session was opened under circumstances of pe- 
culiar splendour: the Queen had just come from the ceremony of 
bestowing a name on the heir-apparent; one of “the Great Powers 
of Europe” sat by her side; the newly-formed Conservative Go- 
vernment made its débait in such ceremonies: surrounded by na- 
tional difficulties, that party professed to be burning with anxiety 
to signalize itselfin Government ; the new Opposition made a show 
of being equally ardent to shame the Ministers by great enterprises. 
The Ministerial or Queen’s Speech promised largely, but with an 
imposing moderation: it heralded a revision and squaring of the 
national finances, alteration of the Corn-laws, revision of the Im- 
port-duties, Law reforms and reforms of the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
and of the:Registration of electors; and it spoke of the exemplary 
fortitude of:the people under severe and continued distress in terms 
of solemn praise, as if something to relieve them must inevitably be 
‘done. 

Some of these promises have been performed. Triumphing over 
the opposition of his-own supporters, successfully resisting the 
efforts of opponents to drag him further and faster in his course 
than he could then ‘safely or usefully go, Sir Ronerr Pres has 
effected a change of the Corn-laws. The new Corn-importation Act 
is in principle the same as that which it has superseded,—a slidin 
scale, imposing an elastic and yielding restriction; but the practica 
evils of the old méasure are mitigated ; and the law remains in 
that state, that, pared down to the bare principle, it remains 
for one further trial to ascertain whether the principle can 
be longer tolerated. In a companion measure, for permitting the 
use of foreign corn for ship-biscuit, the principle has been given 
up. ‘The Import-duties have been revised, and have undergone a 
sweeping alteration: intelligible principles have been applied to 
the Tariff—the removal of all prohibition, the imposition of low 
duties on raw material, and of moderate duties on other articles. 
If the less important articles have for the most part had the benefit 
of the change, the Tariff has still been relieved from its grossest ab- 
surdities; a good first step has been made, and the starting-point 
for further progress has been placed far in advance. Sir Ropert 
Peet's condition to putting the finances in order and making re- 
venue equal to expenditure—the Income-tax—has been acceded to, 
not without violent objection, but with less substantial opposition 
than might have been expected. These projects of the Speech are 
now the law of the land. 

Other early undertakings have fared less fortunately. An im- 
perfect account is to be shown in the performance of the Law 
reforms. ‘Two limbs of the triple measure for amendments in the 
administration of Bankruptcy and Lunacy and the enlargement of 
County Courts jurisdiction, the Bankruptcy and Lunacy Bills, have 
attained completion ; the County Courts Bill, that which had the 
most general interest, stands over till next session. By Ministerial 
favour, Lord Brovenam has been permitted virtually to abolish 
imprisonment for debt, by his cessio bonorum bill. ‘The reform of 
the Ecclesiastical Courts, however, has hardly been thought of. 
The alteration of the Registration-law has proceeded no further 
than the composition of a bill, laid on the table during the last week 
of the session, to be criticised during the long recess. ‘The Royal 
Commission to inquire into the collection of the Revenue has led 
to nothing: the abortive affair seems to be hushed up. A show of 
great bustle was made at the beginning in the introduction of Colo- 
nial measures ; for Lord Sraniey introduced two on the second day 
of the session—the Australia and New Zealand Lands Bill and the 
Passengers Bill. The Lands Bill, establishing an uniform and a 
better, though far from the best mode of sale, in the Colonies 
named, became law some time back: the improved Passengers Act 
has but recently been completed. New South Wales has had the 
gift of a constitution—a Legislative Chamber, consisting of one- 
third of Government nominees and two-thirds of elective members : 
Newfoundland has had a similar constitution, instead of the more 
democratic one which it possessed already, and which fructified in 
broken heads and rejected bills. Two important inquiries have 
been conducted by Government Select Committees, into the state 
of the West India Colonies and the state of the West African 
settlements, partly with a view to Negro emigration. Here is in- 
deed some important Colonial business; but more has been forced 





upon Government than performed by the spontaneous zeal of the 
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Colonial Minister. The rumour that there was to be a Govern- 
ment scheme of general British emigration, as a relief from the dis- 
tress of home congestion, which occurs periodically, proved to be a 
baseless fallacy. 

Such is the Government account of work done. In the manage- 
ment of that work, less decision, less promptitude, and less com- 
plete skill has been observed, than friends of the new rulers anti- 
cipated: there have been some blunders in legislation; and the 
fault of delay is proved not to be exclusively, though preéminently, 
a Whig failing. 

The miscellaneous questions of the day have made little progress 
this session. The Anti-Poor-law agitation has lost ground very 
considerably. Ministers have not repudiated the Poor-law be- 
queathed to them by their predecessors: they introduced a mea- 
sure for its continuance and amelioration ; and the Anti-Poor-law 
Members managed so adroitly as to split the bill in their contest, 
the continuance part being carried, and the ameliorating part being 
flung out till next session. The Anti-Corn-law agitation has 
gained and lost in about equal degrees,—gained by the pressure of 
“distress” and commercial difficulty ; and lost by the mismanage- 
ment of its agitators, who have extorted attention, at the expense 
of wearying politicians in and out of Parliament, and have startled 
the world, at the expense of some incredulity, and some sneers at 
extravagant verbiage. ‘The question stands over till the effect of 
Sir Rosert Peet’s new Corn Act be understood. As for Chartism, 
the “ monster petition” has been presented, debated, and forgotten. 
If the Chartists have made any progress, it has been out of doors, 
in gaining proselytes from the ranks of disappointed Corn-law Re- 
pealers. Certainly their memorials have not yet persuaded Queen 
Victoria to appoint a Chartist Cabinet. The new question of 
“ Complete Suffrage,” or Mr. SturGe’s middle-class Chartism, has 
also had its petition, its debate, and its temporary oblivion. As 
for Education, to the 30,0007. yearly given by the Whig Govern- 
ment the Tories have added 10,000/., and talked of doing more: 
that is all the immediate progress, but the indications are cheering. 
Church-rates—Sir Jonn Eastuore has talked about them, and 
Sir Rosert Perez has said that he won't say what he thinks about 
doing something. Church-extension—Sir Rosert Ineuis has 
handed over his charge to Sir Rosert Peer, who will think about 
it—anxiously, but won't give any money. People have laughed at 
Sir Rosert InGuis’s credulity ; his cunning was more amusing: he 
no doubt felt like a tired lover glad of any pretext for slinking out 
of the company of the importunate fair—without the smallest real 
expectation that Sir Ropert Peet would “ marry the girl himself.” 
The Scottish Church question has been shelved: Ministers have 
tried to think about that, but the agitators of the North made the 
question absolutely unmanageable even for their own friends; and 
they are left to the courts of law. Irish Repeal has not been a 
Parliamentary question: it is moribund even on the Dublin Corn 
Exchange ; and Sir Rosert Peet’s dreaded “ difficulty with Ire- 
Jand” expired with Mr. Suem’s speech on Irish grievances. 

The wholesale corruption of the General Election, the coarse in- 
triguing of election-mongers, and a concurrence of disclosures, 
have forced the subject upon the attention of Parliament. Sir 
Rosert Peex is impervious to doubt as to the successful working 
of his Election-tribunal; but every one else sees that the resuit of 
Election Committees has become a matter of mere party chances : 
Chairmen are put into the dice-box, and as it turns up Whig or 
Tory the players on either side win. But while going through the 
ceremony of taking evidence before placing the Chairman’s tellow- 
politician in the contested seat, the Committees have thrown much 
light on the regular business of bribery, which has become almost 
a matter of insurance, like any other speculation. Mr. Roesucx’s 
vigorous and unexpected pouncing upon the newly-classitied of- 
fences, “ corrupt compromises,” made a further disclosure ; and 
the House of Commons, unable to evade some tribute to decency, 
passed the portion of Lord Joun RussExx’s new Bribery Bill which 
tended to the “ discovery” of bribery and corrupt compromise, and 
better defined what punishable bribery is. A main root of the 
evil, the bias of the judges on which the speculators in corruption 
calculate their chances, remains untouched; and Ipswich, twice 
convicted, has a third permission to go on again, and be one of 
the first to explore the loopholes in Lord Joun’s bill. 

While the Commons have been busy in lawmaking and talking, 
the Peers have talked little, and legislated less. Lord Cxan- 
RICARDE boasted that the House was not merely to “register the 
edicts of the House of Commons”: they have done little better: 
they have registered the great edicts of the session, those of the 
Income-tax, the Tariff, and the Corn-law. There have been minor 
exceptions: Lord Asuiey’s Mines and Collieries Bill was muti- 
Jated ; and the enemies of Government taunted them because they 
could not carry out in the Lords the support which Sir James 
Grauam promised in the Commons. The Tory Ministers, it 
was said, could not command, any more than the Whig Minis- 
ters, the concurrence of the House of Peers. No inference could 
be more futile: the opposition to the measure was not political, 
but proprietary ; it was evaded in the Commons by the rapidity 
with which the bill passed; and it took its stand in the Upper 
House, not as being the House of Peers, but because it was there 
enabled to overtake the bill in a later stage. The Lords had 
no opinion adverse to Ministers ; for Ministers had in the case no 
opinion cognizable by the Lords, as the bill was hot a Ministerial 
measure: but by the time the bill was before the Upper House, the 
coalowners had mustered in force too strong to be defied. Besides, 
not a few of their Lordships deal in coal. 

Very considerable changes have, of course, taken place in the 





position of leading men in either House. From the leader of the 
Opposition, dealing in oracular ambiguities and in equivocal sup- 
ports of the Whig Ministers, Sir Ropert Peex has become him- 
self the Minister, his professions tested in measures; as circum- 
spect as ever, bolder than he was ever supposed to be, more power- 
ful than any calculated; while he has come forth with strong opi- 
nions on the current questions of the day, in politics and social 
morals, that mark him to have advanced fully as far as his rivals in 
Liberalism, with more power to give effect to his own convictions. 
Sir James Grauam has maintained his reputation as a debater, 
and has added to his reputation as a useful Minister,—with a little 
shake recently on his doctrine of the judicial functions of common 
constables in respect of public meetings. Excellent Lord Exior 
has helped to keep Ireland without the threatened insurrection, and 
his administration above suspicion; which sleepsnot. Lord Strane 
LEY, once energetic to pugnacity, has grown listless and indolent ; 
coerced to an uneasy discretion perhaps, and found to be incapable 
of exertion without the stimulus of mischief. No less degenerate 
is the condition of the new Opposition leader, Lord Joun Rus- 
SELL: he has been diligent only in party contests, while his suc- 
cessor in the leadership of the Commons was new to his seat ; yet, 
while hindering the Ministerial measures, he was perpetually seen 
voting with the Tory against his own followers; and at last, more 
bridegroom than statesman, he has eloped to the Scottish hills be- 
fore the grouse-season, leaving his single measure of the session, 
the Bribery Bill, to its fate. Lord Joun’s laxity inspired another 
quondam Minister with hopes, and Lord Patmerston has missed 
no opportunity of volunteering for the leadership of the Opposition. 
No Member has gained a greater degree of promotion in Parlia- 
mentary rank than Mr. Rogesuck: his intrepidity, adroitness, and 
discretion in managing the Compromise operations, completely re- 
trieved the blunder to which the irritability of illness betrayed him 
in the autumnal session, when he was provoked to bandy person- 
alities with the Times. He has more than any other speaker kept 
broad principles in view, and has contributed perhaps more than 
any to neutralize mere factious activity. With a more engaging 
manner, with the happiest pleasantry of phrase, Mr. Cuarues 
Buiter has advanced in reputation as a serviceable debater, 
but hardly as a statesman; for his efforts appear to have been 
less regulated by comprehensive views and high principles 
than by the passing interests of party: he was the able official 
out of office, keeping his hand in and his name up against a 
return; and he has so far succeeded. ‘The people”—that 
is, not the rich or the powerful—have found in Mr. Tuomas 
Dcncompe a stanch and sometimes a judicious advocate. Mr. 
Cospen has in some respects justified the expectations formed of 
him: he has commanded attention, and by a substantial and earn- 
est mode of treating his subjects, which at times rose to eloquence, 
he has impressed reluctant listeners and overborne calumny and 
ugly appearances. He has not, however, shown himself possessed 
of more than one idea; and the strong taint of some sectarian or 
perhaps provincial vulgarism, which disfigures his composition, 
prevents his being so useful in the House as without. Mr. Busrietp 
Frerranp, though not witty, is to be reckoned among the facetiz 
of the General Election—a godsend to a tired House. 

Passing again to the Lords, we find the anomalous position of 
the Duke of WeiiinaTon, a member of the Cabinet without office, 
accounted for by his increasing age and still great energy—his sur- 
viving vigour on occasion, without a sustained activity. He has 
lent to Sir Ropert Pret’s Cabinet the vouchers of his Tory name 
and his personal honesty; and both have done service. Lord 
Lynpuurst has mellowed and lost his sprightly acerbity. Lord 
Ripon and others have appeared in the disadvantageous light of 
mere copyists of the Premier—his messengers to the House of 
Lords. The Duke of Ricumonp, who talked of unmaking PEEL 
as he had been made, talks so no longer; and BuckincHam has 
pocketed the affront of the new Corn-law. Lord Metpourne has 
made clever, careless, occasional remarks, less hostile than might 
have been expected, on the measures of his victors, The Anti- 
Poor-law Peer, Earl Srannors, wastes his bitterness in fruitless 
diatribes against Peer. The Anti-Corn-law Lords, Rapnor and 
Krynarrp, have spoken, e¢ voila tout. Lord Broveuam has contri- 
buted divers good essays, with hits all round. Of the new Peers, 
Lord Monteacce has rather advanced upon the reputation of 
Srrina Rice: he has brought all his information and ability in 
speech to bear, without being obliged to meddle with the practical 
conduct of measures. Lord CaAmMPpBeLu does not sustain the repu- 
tation of “ Plain Joun” the barrister: his law is always out of 
time or out of place,—as when he gave to the enunciation of some 
sound objections to Members of the Commons pleading at the bar 
of the Lords the air of a petty personality against Mr. Rorsuck. 

The session has rendered more distinct, rather than changed, 
the position of parties; for the change occurred before the session 
began. Parties now know theirplaces. The pure Tories—the better 
part of their faction transformed into ‘“ Conservatives ”—have gone 
over to the Speaker's right hand, to learn that they are actually out of 
date. The Whigs, incapable of bringing forth any new measures, 
have tried to wring some kind of sustenance out of the rejected 
Whig measures of the past: their leader, Lord Joun Russ.t, 
whose votes would almost defy classification as for or against the 
“ Liberal” party, has abdicated. The Radicals had long ceased 
to be classed by that name; they have now neither sectional co- 
herence nor individual identity. Opposed by the feebleness of the 
Whigs, the feebleness of the Radicals, of the Agriculturists or 
Country Gentleman party, and of the old Tories, the Conservative 
or Peet party derive strength from the sheer want of efficient anta- 
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gonists. The alarms of the agriculturists, which once seriously 
menaced it, have subsided: but the first instalment of the Income- 
tax has not yet been paid. 

Altogether, the session has been characterized by progress. The 
disorderly state of the finances has been put to rights, if at the ex- 
pense of the Income-tax. The Corn-laws have been shaken to the 
foundation; they have been put into an amended form for im- 
mediate practical purposes, while the breach of their integrity has 
prepared, not prevented, further change. Free Trade has made a 
stride, in its recognition as a principle to be aimed at, in the 
reconstruction of the Tariff. Toryism—understanding by the term 
the bundle of opinions professed by the ruling party before 1830— 
has been consigned to the lumber-room, and it is no longer a clog 
on the march of opinion. And if the “ distress” does continue, 
even in that there are signs that the lowest ebb has been reached, 
and that the tide turns for the flood. 


Debates and Broceedinas in Warliam en 
REGISTRATION oF ELEcToRS. 
Sir James GRAHAM obtained leave, on Wednesday, to bring in a bill 


Wales ; and he explained the main alterations which it effected. The 
payment of a shilling on registration would be abolished. The salary 
of Revising Barristers would be fixed at 2001. a year, instead of the 
present payment per day, with travelling-expenses. The Chief Jus- 
tices of the Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas and the Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer would appoint three barristers, who would constitute a 
permanent court of appeal: they would be paid so much a day, and 
would be removeable by the address to the Crown by both Houses of 
Parliament. Points of doubt also would be set at rest by declaratory 
clauses: a single registration of annuities would suffice, instead of the 
annual registration and registration by the Clerk of the Peace; moving 
from a 50/ to a 1001. house would not deprive the occupier of his vote ; 
mortgagees in possession would be entitled to vote; trustees would not, 
unless they had a beneficial interest; distances would be defined by 
straight lines on the Ordnance maps. The third question at the poll 
would be abolished altogether as to counties; as to cities and boroughs 
the simple question would be substituted, “ Have you continued to re- 
side?” Although residence would still be indispensable, the change of 
tenement would not affect the vote. 

In reply to Mr. Wyse, on Wednesday, Lord Extor said that Govern- 
ment intended, next session, to introduce a bill for the registration of 
electors in Ireland, 

FRUSTRATION OF THE CorruPT COMPROMISES. 

Lord PaLmerston moved in the House of Commons, on Saturday, 
for “ copies of any correspondence which has taken place since the Ist 
day of July last, between the Chancellor of the Exchequer and any 
Member of this House upon the subject of the Stewardship of the 


Captain PLuMRIDGE said, that when he had publicly applied for the 
Chiltern Hundreds in that House, he had done so in perfect sincerity. 
He had since been going about with a letter in his pocket containing 
an application for the Chiltern Hundreds; but he had been advised by 
some friends not to send it. After what had now taken place, he 
thought it would be in the worst taste if he sent it. (‘* Hear!”) 

The motion was then agreed to. 

Tue Ipswich Wait. 

Mr. Lerroy moved, on Monday, that a writ be issued for the borough 
of Ipswich. 

Mr. Tuomas Duncombe moved as an amendment, for leave to bring 
in a bill for disfranchising Arthur Bott Cook and nineteen other elec- 
tors, “and for preventing bribery and corruption in the election of 
Members to serve in Parliament for the borough of Ipswich.” The 
individuals whom he sought to disfranchise had been implicated in the 
corrupt proceedings of the borough. Mr. Arthur Bott Cook had 
figured in all the elections of 1834, °37, "41, and “42. Mr. Amos 
Goodchild, who gave evidence which unseated Mr. Wason, was bribed 
in 1841, and again at the last election. Enumerating other cases of 
individual corruption, Mr. Duncombe offered a precedent for his motion, 
in the instance of Shoreham in 1771, where a society called the Chris- 
tian Club had enrolled itself for the purpose of putting the borough up 


: i / DOF: | to sale; and that of East Retford in 1828, though the House of Lords 
to amend the registration of Parliamentary electors in England and | 


had thrown out the disfranchisement bill. Sir Robert Peel professed 
a desire to make examples of great towns where corruption prevailed. 
No inconvenience could arise from postponing the writ till next session ; 
and the House would hardly permit those individuals to resort to the 
same practices. 

Mr. BLacksToNE maintained, that but one case of bribery had been 
made out before the Committee ; and he protested against disfranchising 
the borough for the fault of a few. 

Mr. Frrzroy charged the Election Committee with prejudging the 
bribery in the borough: their first decision proved that they had pre- 
judged it: against all precedent they refused to admit a local agent on 
each side of the room. ‘The cases of bribery had not been proved— 

What was the chief case of bribery? Was it not that of W. Blythe, a free 
shipwright, who had received 30s. for coming from Harwich to Ipswich to vote, 
and who had to pay all the expenses of going and returning, as well as losing a 
day’s work, and who had been turned away by his patriotic Whig master for 
having voted in the way in which he did? He was asked, “ Did you know be- 
fore you voted that you would be paid for loss of time ?””—“ No, I did not, but 
I expected.” “Before you went to vote, you expected to be paid for loss of 
time ?’—* I knew I could not afford to lose my time—I have a large family ; 
daily labour to me is only daily bread; I could not lose my time.” If this was 
the case—if a trifling remuncration of this kind was to be withheld—was it not 
an argument for raising the franchise ? Was it not, in point of fact, saying that 
no man should have the franchise who could not afford to lose a day’s work to 
exercise it ? 

Lord Desart and Mr. Gladstone had spent but 450/.; but if they had 
spent 25,000. their chance of success would have been just as great, 
for the Committee had prejudged the case— 

Ile did not wish to say any thing personal in that House; but he must ob- 
serve, that if he was petitioned agai ] 








Chiltern Hundreds.” He referred to Mr. Goulburn’s refusal of Lord | 
Chelsea’s application for the Stewardship, on the ground that he would 
not lend his assistance to complete the compromise disclosed by the late | 
Committee. Lord Palmerston objected to that course, on two grounds— | 

It was a clear and distinct understanding, that if the parties whose proceed- 
ings were to be inquired into before Mr. Rocbuck’s Committee should make a | 
full disclosure of what had taken place, and a full admission of any facts in | 
which they were concerned, they should be completely indemnified and saved 
harmless from any injury which might otherwise arise from the disclosures. | 
The refusal of the Chiltern Hundreds by the right honourable gentleman must | 
have been considered as an inconvenience or punishment to some one—either 
to the individual to whom the Stewardship was refused, or to the individual 
who expected to come to the seat when it was vacated by Lord Chelsea. Now | 
he thought that by retaining any person in Parliament who wished to go out | 
of it, or by preventing another person from coming into Parliament who had 
an opportunity of so doing, Mr. Goulburn was violating the understanding 
upon which the Committee had proceeded. And it wasa mistake to suppose 
that the refusal of the Chiltern Hundreds would defeat the terms of the com- 
promise. One result of that refusal would be, that in consequence of the 
agreement entered into by Lord Chelsea, he would have to forfeit 2,000 It 
might be assumed that the same rule would be followed in the cases of Harwich 
and Falmouth; but to those cases his objections would equally apply. By the 
practice of centuries, it had been an ordinary rule, that when any Me mber, 
whatever his motives might be, or to whatever party he might belong, wished 
to withdraw from the House of Commons, he should be cnabled to do so on | 
application to the Government of the day, by having the appointment of the | 
Chiltern Hundreds conferred on him. If, when a Member of Parliament | 
wished to retire from his seat, Government were to take upon itself to inquire 
into his motives, an entirely new principle would be introduced, and one that 
would give the Government a most inconvenient control over public men. An 
Opposition leader might, for instance, have been defeated at a general election, 
and another Member might be willing to vacate his seat that his friend might 
be elected in his place: suppose, then, the Government chose to say, We will 
not be parties to such an arrangement, and to prevent its being carried out we 
will refuse the Chiltern Hundreds. 

The CHANCELLOR of the Excuequer seconded the motion— 
F When he was applied to for the Chiltern Hundreds, he felt that he was the 
individual who had it in his power to grant or withhold the appointment; and 
he felt that he was bound to consider how far, by complying with the applica- | 
tion, he should be making himself a party to transactions which the House of 
Commons had declared to be of an improper character. He had felt, after 
what had passed, that it was his duty to discourage such compromises ; and he 
had thought that the knowledge beforehand that such compromises could not 
be carried out would be the most effectual check to them. The noble Lord 
had justly concluded that the course pursued in this case must also necessarily 
be pursued in the other two cases, those of Harwich and Falmouth. 
_ Mr. Hume entirely concurred with Mr. Goulburn. Mr. Vernon 
Surra thought that some better means should be devised than the bar- 
barous fiction of the Chiltern Hundreds to enable Members of Parlia- 
Ment to retire. Sir Ropert PEEL said, it had been the unanimous 
cpinion of all his colleagues that the application should not be granted. 
The decision had been formed without any reference to Lord Chelsea: 
on the contrary, when the matter was under discussion, the expectation 
Was that Captain Plumridge would be the first to apply for the appoint- 
ment. Mr, RepHEAD YorKE approved of the course that Government 
had taken in the particular instance, 





ainst,and the honourable Member the Chair- 

man of this Committee was elected to preside in his case, he would retire from 
the contest, and would not throw away any money. (Cries of “ Order !”) 

Mr. Morcan Joun O’CoNNELL denied that the Committee were pre- 


| Judiced. 


Mr. Patrick MAxweL.t Srewarrt said, that the first decision re- 
specting the agents was a matter of arrangement among counsel. The 
question of general bribery was decided iu the affirmative by the Com- 





| mittee unanimously ; so that that decision did not rest with the Chair- 


man. As Chairman, he had had to decide on the ease of his most 
intimate private friend, Mr. Gladstone; but if it had been his own 
brother, sworn as he was to do justice, he should have acted in the 
same manner. As to the case of Mr. Blythe, he said that he was sick 
of Ipswich, it was so full of corruption. He was a Teetotaller; and yet 
he got 30s. for coming from Harwich to Ipswich, when he had only 
»ecasion to spend Is. 6d, 

The amendment was opposed by Mr. H. Stuart, Mr. Lerroy, the 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL; and supported by Mr. WiLi1aMs. 

Mr. Cuartes BuL_er observed, that among all the cases in which 
Members had been unseated in Ipswich for bribery, it appeared that the 
number who were convicted of receiving bribes was always very small 
in comparison to the extent of the borough. If they swept away only 
those electors of Ipswich who had been proved to be corrupt, they 
would sufficiently purify the constituency ; but by sending out the writ 
without Mr. Duncombe’s bill, they would be inflicting great hardship 
upon the honest voters of Ipswich, besides holding out an inducement 
to rich men to go down and bribe the constituency afresh. 

Sir Rosvert Peet turned from the particular case to the general sub- 
ject of election tribunals; into which he was led by deprecating sus- 
picions of the motives of the Committee— 

“ When tlhe House of Commons admits itself to be so tainted with party- 
feeling that it cannot trust to its own Members, even under the obligation ot 
an oath, the decision of these questions, the House of Commons will have in- 
flicted with its own hand, against its own authority, such a blow as it will not 
easily forget. Is this ‘some other tribunal,’ always alluded to in that vague 
and indefinite manner, to judge by the strict rules of evidence? If so, pro- 
bably no severe sentences will be passed on bribery. Is it to have the latitude 
of judging on moral, and not strictly legal conviction? If so, its motives will 
be called in question as much as those of the present tribunai: for I presume 
the House would require to see the evidence ; and if they saw the evidence, it 
would be scrutinized, and then would come the inquiries, how the Judge voted 
at tlic last election, and how he was related? These are the natural fruits of 
political contests; and where, I would ask, are you to find the angelic judges 
who would be wholly free from political partiality ? Who are to appoint these 
Judges? There is another consideration—the Government of the day ? Would 
that produce satisfaction? Let us consider these things before we deal too 
severely with our own tribunal.” 

He would admit the decision of the Committee to be right, and that 
the proof of three cases of bribery should unseat the Members ; but it 
did not follow that a whole constituency should lose its electoral rights ; 
nor should the Legislature resort to such privilegia as a bill of pains and 
penalties against individual corrupt voters, except in cases of great 
emergency. No progress could be made with the bill this session; it 
must be begun with next session, and in the mean time the new mea- 
sure against bribery would come in force— 
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« Do not suppose I wish to defend these practices. I do not believe that two 
more honourable men are living than the late Members for Southampton. I 
believe that there never were two men who went to any place with a more firm 
intention of acting rightly than did those honourable gentlemen ; and I feel the 
utmost indignation and disgust at those parties, locally interested, who by 
their evil practices prejudice, not the honour, thank Heaven, but the Parlia- 
mentary interest of those who fall into their hands; and if the House of Com- 
mons in the Southampton case had considered it right that the individual who 
had been guilty of such conduct should be prosecuted, I for one would have 
had no objection to that course. The writ, I think, ought to be issued. You 
will, I doubt not, find that experience will introduce—lI believe it has already 
introduced—improvements: I can’t believe that any man in Ipswich will be 
found to sin again; because I think it incredible that any honest or prudent 
man will ever again trust himself to Ipswich without giving the most distinct 
directions that no person in any way acting for him was to be guilty in any way 
of bribery. I care not for what may be said upon this subject elsewhere; for 
whatever steps we may take, if we do not go the full length of the proposition 
of political zealots, no credit whatever is given to us for the sincerity of our 
motives. My belief is, that we shall be ultimately much more successful in 
the attainment of our object by adopting rational and moderate measures, con- 
sistent with the ordinary principles of jurisprudence, than by shocking the 
public mind with extraordinary stretches of authority, which ultimately the 
public would not approve, and suspending the electoral rights of 1,600 men, in 
the hope that in the next session we may convict twelve of bribery.” 

The amendment was rejected, by 86 to 32; and the writ was ordered 
to issue. 

INTERFERENCE OF PoLicE AT Pubic MEETINGS. 

Mr. Tuomas Duncompe moved, yesterday, for copies of correspond- 
ence between the Home Secretary and the Mayor of Bridport, respect- 
ing a supposed Chartist meeting on the 2lst of July. On the Ist, Mr. 


Manners Sutton wrote to the Mayor, requesting to be informed as to | 
with a criminal intent, upon a female servant living in the house in which he 


the nature of the intended meeting; and in the absence of the Mayor, 
on the 19th, the Town-Clerk replied, that a member of the Society of 
Friends had applied for the use of the Hall for a lecture on the Corn- 
laws, by the Reverend T. Spencer of Hinton, ‘The meeting was a 
perfectly quiet one; but Mr. Duncombe regarded Mr. Sutton’s letter 
as evincing a disposition to interfere with public meetings ; and he 
charged Sir James Graham with employing a spy in the town. 

Sir James GRAHAM denied that Government employed spies in any 
part of the United Kingdom— 

It was a systen that he unequivocally disclaimed : he believed it was danger- 
ous in the extreme ; that those who employed spies were usually deceived by 
them ; and that a Government honestly bent on putting down turbulence and 
disorder by the employment of spies, only promoted those evils. On the 
other h nd, he held himself responsible for the maintenance of peace and good 
order: he thought prevention better than cure; and on the representation of 
some respectable inhabitants of the place, who called for his interposition, he 
inquired of the Mayor if at a lecture delivered in the ‘Town-hall, Mr. Spencer 
had, as he had been informed, given expression to the following passage—** That 
that Government was corrupt in the extreme which could not exist if it did 
not get men base enough to inlist as soldiers, to be appointed as policemen, 
and to sit in the jury-box to deliver verdicts.” It had been denied. 

Mr. Hawes regretted to hear Sir James Graham announce, that a 
constable was to judge in the first place of the legality of a public 
meeting, and the Secretary of State for the Home Department was to 
superintend the report of the discussions of such meetings. Mr. Hume 
would move for correspondence respecting the “ civil war” in Man- 
chester. 
tained the principles that were to be deduced from what he stated; but 
if he did, and acted upon them, he hoped they would receive the re- 
probation of that House. Mr. Conpen called for some Ministerial 


announcement to produce a moral effect and restore hope for the people; | 


and he particularly cautioned Government against calling out the 
Cheshire Yeomanry Cavalry, rendered odious to th epeople of Man- 
chester and Stockport by the events of 1819. 

Sir Rozerr Peet repeated his admiration of the fortitude and pa- 
tience of the people, and strongly condemned those who sought to in- 
flame their minds. Mr. Cobden called upon him to say something to 
revive speculations: what if those speculations should not be realized ? 
He still entertained a doubt whether the Legislature had the power, by 
any measure it could adopt, to afford relief to the distress which pre- 
vailed in some parts of the country. But if the removal of commercial 
restrictions was the proper remedy for the distress of the country, had 
he not done more during the present session than was ever done by any 
preceding Minister ? 

Sir Robert Peel was cut short in the middle of his speech, by the 
summons of the Commons to attend the Queen in the House of Lords. 
ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN IRELAND. 

Earl Fortescue introduced the subject of Irish administration of 
justice to the House of Lords on Monday. He quoted the monthly re- 
turns of the Constabulary in Ireland to show the recent increase of 
crime— 

From those reports it appeared, that during the first six months of 1841 there 
had been 2,449 offences, and that in the corresponding six months of 1842 they 
amounted to 3,551. Of twelve classes of outrages which he had more particu- 
larly selected as coming under the description of outrages against the person— 
such as homicide, firing with intent to kill, maiming, firing into houses, violent 
assault, incendiary fires, administering unlawful oaths—there were 897 in 
the first six months of 1841, and 1,166 in the first six months of 1842. ‘This 
statement he had no intention to make asa charge against the present Go- 
vernment: at the same time, he could not but think that the decrease of crime 
during the two years and a half that he was at the head of the Irish Govern- 
ment arose from an increased confidence on the part of the people in an im- 
partial administration of justice ; and it became a fair subject of inquiry, to ask 
whether any thing had since occurred that might have had the effect of weak- 
ening that confidence. 

He alluded to the topics which have recently been the subject of 
remark in the House of Commons; the trial of the Belfast Vindicator 
for remarks on the composition of Irish Juries, and the evidence of 
Hagan, charging Chief Justice Pennefather, who presided at the trial 
of the Armagh Ribandmen, with displaying the earnestness of an advo- 
cate rather than the impartiality of ajudge. He moved for the produc- 
tion of the returns. 

The Duke of WeLiIncTon remarked, that other circumstances over- 
looked by Lord Fortescue might have contributed to the increase of 
prosecutions for crime; and he suggested, that among them the superior 
energy and activity of the constabulary in detecting offences might have 
had a considerable share. He defended Chief Justice Pennefather, as 





distinguished and respected in his profession ; and treated the accusation 
made against him as incredible. He understood that the charge against 
the Magistrates of having employed Hagan had been distinctly aban- 
doned before the trial closed: Mr. Fawcett, against whom the charge 
was levelled, when he found how Hagan had been employed, urged 
him strongly not to do so again— 

He must say, that if the Magistrates had really been guilty of the conduct 
laid to their charge—if they had sent a man among the people to incite them 
to commit crime, nothing could have been more base, more unworthy of the 
character of gentlemen, or more injurious to the administration of justice. 
An inquiry into the facts of the case had been directed by his noble friend in 
the other House, (Lord Eliot,) and if they turned out to be as had been re- 
presented, the conduct of the parties would be noticed as it deserved. 

The Earl of GrenGALL quoted previous returns to show that the 
increase of crime had begun during the late Administration: the 
amount of crime reported by the Constabulary in 1840 was 4,677, in 
1841 it was 5,360. He cited some animadversions by Dr. M‘Hale, the 
titular Archbishop of Tuam, on the Whigs, to show that that party 
did not enjoy the confidence of the Irish Catholics so fully as they 
supposed. 

The motion was agreed to, without opposition. 

REMISSION OF PUNISHMENT. 

Mr. Hume drew the attention of Sir James Graham, on Monday, to 
the case of a Mr. Johnson, who, after being convicted of an assault on 
a maid-servant and sentenced to imprisonment for three months, had, 
to the surprise of every one acquainted with the circumstances, been 


| found at liberty a very short time afterwards. 





| sessing great influence. 


Sir Tuomas Wixpe did not believe Sir James Graham enter- | 





Sir James GrawAam gave the required explanation— 
The allegation against this gentleman was, that he had committed an assault, 


occupied chambers in Piccadilly. The Jury found him guilty of the assault; 
and Mr. Sergeant Adams sentenced him to three months’ imprisonment. 
Some circumstances afterwards came to the knowledge of Mr. Sergeant Adams 
which led him to doubt the propriety of the sentence he had passed, and also 
to doubt whether the circumstances of the case had been fully disclosed and 
brought to light at the trial. Sir James read a letter from Sergeant Adams, 
which went to show that Mr. Johnston had acted with great violence to the 
prosecutrix, towards whom he had a personal dislike; but that he had at- 
tempted no personal indecency. Sir James added, that it would be unfair to 
disclose other facts which he had ascertained respecting the woman: he him- 
self was quite satisfied with respect to her character. Under all the circum- 
stances, as the defendant had already undergone a confinement which was a 
tolerably severe punishment for a common assault unaccompanied by criminal 
violence, the remainder of the term of imprisonment was remitted upon the 
payment of the 30/. fine to the Crown. 
Bankruptcy Law. 

The House of Commons proceeded with the Committee on the Bank- 
ruptcy Law Amendment Bill on Monday, and there was a long discus- 
sion on the 49th clause, which appoints the Official Assignees. Mr 
Bensamin Woop moved some verbal amendments, the object of which 
was to make money payable, not to the Official Assignee alone, but to 
the creditors’ assignee jointly with the other. In the course of the 
discussion, Sir JamMES GRAHAM attributed the opposition to the bill to 
the 740 Local Commissioners under the existing law; all lawyers pos- 
Mr. JERVIS retorted, that the bill had been 
introduced into the House so late in the session in order to evade that 
opposition, Sir Tuomas Wipe supported the bill. Mr. Wood’s 
amendments were rejected, by 52 to 16. Sir Tuomas WILDE divided 
the House against clause 64th, which defines the jurisdiction of the 
Courts, on the ground that it reposed in one Commissioner powers for- 
merly intrusted to three. The clause was carried, by 59 to21. On 
clause 74th, Mr. Bensamin Woop proposed to reduce the salaries of 
the London Commissioners from 2,000/. to 1,800/.; but the amendment 
was negatived withoutadivision. Anamendment moved by Mr. Mark 
Puitrps, to reduce the salary of the Country Commissioner from 
1,800/, to 1,5001, was rejected, by 78 to13. The remaining clauses 
were agreed to, and some amendments were made; and the House 
resumed. 

When the report was brought up on Tuesday, Mr. Mark Puivips 
moved a clause to enable the Commissioners to declare a man bankrupt 
without striking a docket or suing out a fiat in bankruptcy: but, after 
some discussion, the amendment was withdrawn. The So.icrror- 
GENERAL inserted a clause to oblige the production of accounts before 
Parliament yearly. A number of other amendments being made, the 
report was received; and the bill was ordered to be engrossed. It 
passed on Thursday. 

Law Rerorms. 

Lord BrovenamM, on Thursday, alluding to the bill for the amend- 
ment of the law of insolvent debtors, expressed, in his own name and 
that of the unfortunate persons who were affected by it, great gratitude 
to the Government for the hearty, steady, and most efficient support 
which they had afforded to that most important amendment of the law—- 

They had happily succeeded in mitigating the harsh features of personal 
arrest, without in the slightest degree diminishing, but rather augmenting, the 
security of the creditor’s just and lawful demands. They had taken part of 
this law from the cessio bonorum of the Scotch law, which had long and suc- 
cessfully prevailed in that country ; but they had made this great improvement, 
that whereas in Scotland this step was taken after the debtor suffered impri- 
sonment, the same relief was given in this country without accompanying it 
with imprisonment at all, 

He then glanced at other reforms which had been effected— 

The extension of the system of Bankruptcy all over the country, he thought, 
would be a measure of the greatest importance to our jurisprudence, and he 
had no doubt would be found to work admirably. There was another bill in- 
troduced by his noble and learned friend, the Lunacy Bill, which he believed 
to be of great and vital importance, and he hoped for great advantages from 
the good working of it. These improvements of the law were not only a great 
good in themselves, but they were the seeds out of which still greater good was 
likely to spring—giving hopes of a richer and more abundant harvest. It did, 
however, chance that some of these seeds were found to fall among thorns, and 
which sprung up and choked them. This had happened to some of the most 
satisfactory of the measures of his noble and learned friend. Those base 
weeds of self had interposed; he might well call them thorns, for their 
motto was the motto of the Thistle, “Touch us who dare.” Nothing but 
the firmness of his noble and learned friend and his colleagues, and the mode- 
ration of Parliament, could have secured the passing of these importan’ mea- 
sures. His noble and learned friend had been exposed in his reforms to the 
self-same influence which was used to thwart the progress of his own measures 
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when the present Bankruptcy system was originally introduced, eleven years 
ago. The charge brought against the bill in 1831 was, that it would prove 
ruinous to bankers by letting out so much of the money of bankrupts’ estates, 
which had remained locked up there owing to the neglect of assignees. Cers 
tain it was, that within two or three years from the passing of the act upwards 
of 2,000,000/. sterling was obtained through its operation, and distributed 
among the creditors in the administration ef bankrupts’ estates ; and he had 
no doubt his noble and learned friend would next session have to delare a simi- 
lar result from his bill as applied to the country districts. 
and learned friend's other measure—the County Courts Bill—had for the pre- 
sent yielded to the like interest. Individuals having a personal, peculiar 
interest in courts of request, courts of hundreds, and other local courts, had 

roved too many for them; and for the present they had failed. He differed 


from his noble and learned friend as to one feature of the local tribunals which | 
should be established—his noble and learned friend recommending an ambula- 


tory court, while ie preferred one of a stationary character; but tl 
ought to be County Courts, no one who had considered the subject without the 
bias of sinister interests could entertain a doubt. He hoped, when next he 
brought forward this important subject, his noble and learned friend would not 
have to encounter any more selfish and interested opposition; and that soon 
they would have a system introduced for bringing home cheap, eifectual, and 
pure justice to the doors of the people of this country. 
Mines anpD COLLIERIES. 


In the House of Commons, on Saturday, the order of the day haying 
been moved for taking into consideration the amendments of the Lords 
to the Mines and Collieries Bill, Lord AsuLey entered into a statement 
of some length to explain the nature of those amendments, and to de- 
fend himself against the attacks made upon him. ‘There existed no 
longer any security against the employment of females ; for if they were 
admitted into the pits, it would be impossible to guard against their 
being made to work. The system of apprenticeship would be retained, 
and the restriction on the time of working for boys above ten years of 
age was removed. His assertion that the coalowners of the North were 
not opposed to the bill had been described as “ chicanery,” but he read 
letters to the House to prove the truth of that assertion. He would, 
however, accede to the bill as it stood, because it still ailirmed a great 
principle. 

Lord PALMERSTON twitted Ministers with not having given that 
cordial support to the measure which Sir James Graham had promised— 

He would not accuse them of backing-out of their intentions ; but their re- 
luctance to object to these amendments proved that there was a power greater 
than their own which exercised a sort of coercion over them. When the 
members of the present Government were in opposition, they were in the habit 
of taunting the late Government with allowing themselves to be coerced by a 
portion of their supporters; but it appeared that the present Government was 
subjected to the same kind of coercion: the late Government, however, when 
they yielded to such a pressure, did so only to go forward in the progress of 
improvement; the present Government allowed themselves to be coerced to 
abandon improvement. 

Sir James GraHAM vindicated his own consistency, and maintained 
that the principles of the measure were untouched. ‘The employment 
of boys under the age of ten years was still prohibited; there was a 
limitation of the period of apprenticeship, and the employment of fe- 
males in mines was also prohibited. All the great principles for which 
Lord Ashley had contended stood as they were originally meant. 

Mr. Cuarves Butter renewed the taunt— 

The fate of this bill would deprive the Government of one great source of 
strength, namely, the belief hitherto entertained that the Ministry possessed 
the confidence of the House of Lords. What trust could they have after hear- 
ing the support given by the right honourable gentleman opposite to this bill, 
when they heard one member of the Government in that House say that the 
Government was passive, and another most illustrious member of that Govern- 
ment sneer at the evidence upon which it was founded? ‘True, the House of 
Lords had passed the Income-tax and the Tariff; although he believed they 
would have made the latter infinitely worse if they had not been prevented 
from doing so by the rules of the House of Commons, which precluded any 
alteration in the bill. He feared that they would alter the Bribery Dill. 

Sir Roserr Peet ridiculed Mr. Buller’s inference— 

The House of Lords had during the present session given their ready assent 
to the Corn-bill and the Tariff, two measures making greater changes that 
any which had been introduced of late years. Yet all that was no avail; but 
because the House of Lords had made some alteration in a bill which hed not 
been brought in by a member of the Government, this circumstance was im- 
mediately assumed to be a sign of disunion. He believed that the Dribery- 
bill would pass the House of Lords without amendment; but he would not 

ledge himself that the House of Lords would adopt all the details of any bill. 


he House of Lords was a deliberative body, and had a perfect right to make any | 


modifications in the bill which it might think desirable. 
Ultimately the amendments were agreed to. 
Navat Monuments. 


The House of Commons having resolved itself into a Committee, on | 


Tuesday, Sir Roperr Pret moved resolutions for addresses to the 
Crown, requesting the Queen to direct monuments to be erected to 
Viscount Exmouth, Lord De Saumarez, and Sir Sidney Smith. It was 


difficult, he said, to select among the gallant defenders of the country | 


He found a powerful | nae 
> | Cab NOW give. 


employed in the Navy objects for distinction. 
illustration of the wholesome effect produced by acknowledgments of 
public gratitude for distinguished actions, in the enthusiasm which 
Commodore Napier displayed on a previous evening when some one 
objected to the present motion. This was the cheap defence of nations. 
Sir Robert rehearsed the principal deeds in consideration of which the 


monuments were proposed— be ae 
He recalled Sir Sidney Smith's defence of Acre; when Sir Sidney inspiring 


his little band, a small number of Turks and a handful of British troops, | 


with the spirit of his own valour, was enabled to baffle all the efforts of the great- 
est military commander of the time, with an army of 17,000 veteran troops at 
his back. “He animated the Turkish forces by his conduct and directed them 
with his skill. He fought at the head of a few British seamen for more than 
sixty days in succession, in defending a breach against the whole French force, 
headed by an enterprising general. Although the force employed was sm all, 
he doubted whether in the history of the world a more important service was 
performed. This gallant officer had in the course of his life met with many 
difficulties, and there was a time when some persons who did not know him 
talked lightly of him. ‘To those who could talk or think so of such an officer 
as Sir Sidney Smith, he would say nothing: he would leave them to the con- 
tempt they deserved, and to the remorse they must now feel in contemplating 
the character of that officer. Perhaps the services of Lord De Saumarez were 
less familiar to the public mind than those of Lord Exmouth and Sir Sidney 
Smith. In July 1801, Lord De Saumarez attempted to cut out three sail of 
the line under the batteries of Algesiras with a superior force. In that attempt 


] he failed. He met with a reverse ; having six sail of the line under his com- 
| 
| 


Unhappily, his noble | 


hat there | 
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mand, he lost one of them. He retired discomfited, but not subdued. Within 
three days he repaired the shattered condition of his fleet ; returned to Algesiras ; 
attacked the combined French and Spanish fleet of ten sail of the line; blew 
up two three-deckers, captured another, and allowed the remainder to escape 
only with great difficulty. Lord De Saumarez then received the thanks of the 
House of Commons; having received it as the commander of a line-of-battle 
ship in Lord Rodney’s action, in Earl St. Vincent’s action, in Lord Bridport’s 
action, and in Lord Nelson’s action of the Nile: he had thus five times re- 
ceived the thanks of the House. Lord Exmouth’s life was one continued 
course of distinction in the naval service: the very day that he fought the 
battle of Algiers he had completed a public service of forty years: he entered 
the service in 1776; and for his gallant conduct as a Midshipman on the Lakes 
of America, he was promoted to be a Licutenant before he was nineteen years 
of age. 

Sir Robert Peel requested Mr. Hawes (who had given notice of a 
motion to add the names of Herschell, Watt, and Davy to the addresses,) 
not to press his motion, in order that the House might give its unani- 
mous consent to the proposition which he had made; reserving for 
further consideration the claims of those of whom Mr. Hawes stood 
forward as the advocate: he did not think that the House, by consent- 
ing to the present proposal, would be showing any indifference to the 
| claim which scientific men had upon the gratitude of the country. 

Mr. Hawes certainly felt, that while the House had from time to 
time erected monuments to commemorate the merits of naval and mili- 
tary heroes, they had overlooked the less brilliant but as useful ser- 
vices of men of science; and therefore he had selected the names of 
three contemporaries of Lord Exmouth, Lord De Saumarez, and Sir 
Sidney Smith. Of 132,000/. expended (from 1764 to 1838) for public 
monuments, but 14,000/. had been applied to monuments for civil ser- 
vices; and out of forty monuments thus erected, only four were for 
civil services—those to Lord Chatham, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Perceval, and 
Captain Cooke. After what had fallen from Sir Robert Peel, however, 
he should not object to leave the matter in his hands. 

Sir Roperr InGiis pointed out one great advantage in the delay to 
erect the proposed monuments, which Sir Robert Peel had deplored— 
that it led to a better selection: of the forty-one persons to whom the 
monuments in question had been erected, only twenty-eight had a single 
claim to such a distinction. ‘The House onee came to the resolution 
that every Major-General killed in action should have a monument. 
He trusted that an opportunity would soon occur for taking Mr. 
Hawes’s suggestion into consideration. 

Sir Georce Cocksurn thanked Sir Robert Peel in the name of the 
Navy ; and reminded the House of two claims which the gallant Pellew 
had upon their gratitude,—first, by his bombardment of Algiers, the first 
victory was gained over slavery ; second, 

One of our merchantmen was coming home to the port of Plymouth, and 
when near the Breakwater it was wrecked. Lord Exmouth was at that port, 
and hastened to the spot. He got arope put round him, threw himself over 
the rock, and got on board the vessel; and he did not leave it till every indi- 
vidual on board was safely got on shore. 

Mr. Hume would not oppose the grant; but he spoke a word for 
making public monuments accessible to the public at all times. Sir 
Francis Burper?r mentioned another claim of Sir Sidney Smith’s—his 
humane care of the sick whom Bonaparte abandoned in his retreat. 
Mr. BrorHERTon suggested that some honorary order, title, or medal 
should be devised as a reward for civil merit; and he recommended 
that point to the consideration of the present Administration. _ Sir 
James Duxe furnished laudatory anecdotes of Lord Exmouth, to whom 
he had been private secretary. Dr. Bowrine urged the claims of the 
discoverer of the mule-jenny, and of Mr. Taylor, who had applied 
steam to navigation before Fulton. Captain PLumrRipGEe supported the 
motion; mentioning that he had served under all the three naval com- 
manders in question. 

The resolutions were adopted unanimously. 

ALLEGED WITHDRAWAL OF THE AFGHAN ARMY. 

Lord PaLuersron asking, on Monday, for an explanation respect- 
ing the report that Lord Ellenborough had issued orders to withdraw the 
force beyond the Indus, Sir Ronerr Peer replied thus— 

“ The House will recollect that, in cousequence of the increased facility and 
rapidity of communication, any answer which I should give to the noble 
Lord would in six or seven weeks be conveyed back to the scene of operations. 
It is therefore important that I should maintain such a reserve, in any public 
communication which I may make, as to preclude the possibility of prejudice 











arising. Candahar and Jellalabad may at this moment be the scene of military 
operations. The death of Shah Sujah has placed this country in a new position 


with respect to the treaty contracted by Lord Auckland. The relations in 
which we stand are also, by his death, made the subject of diplomatic 
communications. I must therefore decline answering any question as to the in- 
structions that have been given or the views which are entertained. The facts 
as to how things actually stand, I have no objection to state. At this moment 
our troops occupy Candahar. I have reason to believe they also occupy 
Jellalabad; and there is at present no probability of their immediate retire- 
This is all the information which, consistent with my seuse of duty, 1 


ment. 


MisceLLANEOUS. 

A New Wrir was issued yesterday for South Hampshire, in the 
room of Mr. Fleming, who has accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 

Pustic Remonsrrances. Mr. Tuomas Duncombe brought into 
the House of Commons, on Wednesday, documents passed at public 
meetings in Bury, Bradford, Hythe, Dundee, Halifax, Aberdeen, Wood- 
side, Sheffield, and other towns, which he called “ remonstrances,” con- 
demning the rejection of the Churtist petition, and stating, that as no hope 
whatever was held out of a mitigation of the remonstrants’ sufferiugs 
from the House of Commons as at present constituted, and as they dreaded 
the awful consequences of a continued disregard of their sufferings, 
they should proceed to take such peaceful and legal means to remedy 
the evils of their condition, as the wellbeing of society and their ex- 
treme suffering imperatively demanded. After a conversation, it was 
decided that the remonstrances, not having any prayer to make them 
pass as petitions, could not be received; and they were withdrawn. 

Income-Tax. In reply to Captain Frezroy, on Monday, the Cuan- 
CELLOR of the ExcHeQuer said that he interpreted the law as not im- 
posing the Income-tax on foreign dividends payable in this country, 
unless the recipients live here. 

Excuequer Butts Forcery. In reply to Mr. CHARLES BULLER, 
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on Tuesday, the CHanceLtor of the Excueqver stated, that in con- 
sequence of the late period at which the Commissioners on the Exche- 
quer Bills Forgery had completed their Report, Government had been 
unable to give consideration to the subject, and therefore he could not 
state their intentions this session. Some of the cases would need fur- 
ther consideration ; and Government would require every claim to be 
strictly investigated. 

Mr. Goutnurn added yesterday, that he thought many of the cases 
of the claimants were entitled to the favourable consideration of Par- 
liament, and he had no wish to avail himself of technical objections. 

Liwiration oF Actions IN IRELAND. The bill to assimilate the 
law of Ireland to that of England with respect to the limitation of 


country. The interval since 1829 was too brief to allow the resentments 


which Catholic Emancipation had produced among the supporters of Ministers 
to subside ; and by resigning on a subordinate question, they expressed their 
conviction that a time was come when a complete measure of Parliamentai 
Reform must take place, although they could not undertake it. Lord Pal- 
merston’s colleagues succeeded to power, and brought forward a measure more 
extensive than had been believed possible. The present state of the House, 
however, proved how groundless were the fears of annihilation entertained by 
Sir Robert Peel and his party. 

There was this difference between Parliamentary Reform and Catho- 
lic Emancipation—the one was complete in itself, the redress of a spe- 
cific grievance ; the other was a means to a further end— 

“ It was idle to suppose, when you admitted into this House a due propor- 





actions, was opposed by Mr. Hawes, on Tuesday ; and it became a 
dropped order by the adjournment of the House. On Thursday, Lord | 
Brovcuam, who observed that some ascribed the opposition to the | 
influence of interested parties, gave a pledge for Lord Denman that the | 
bill would be reintroduced early next session. 

PrespyTERIAN Marriaces. When the Presbyterian Marriages Bill | 
went through Committee in the House of Lords, on Tuesday, it was 
explained, that the bill did not alter the law respecting such marriages 
in Ireland, (which is in a state of doubt,) but that it merely confirmed 
marriages already contracted, in order to prevent the evil at present 
arising from the desertion of wives by husbands in great numbers. 
Lord Lynpuurst stated that next session he should move for the re- | 
appointment of the Select Committee which had sat on the bill, in order 
to the consideration of the whole subject. 

Tue Newrounpianp Brit was read a second time in the House of | 
Lords, on Tuesday, without opposition ; the Earl of Ripon briefly ex- | 
plaining its provisions; Lord CampveLt taking exception to the pro- 
vision which gives to the Crown the power of altering the franchise; | 
and the Marquis of CLANRICARDE observing that the feelings of the | 
colonisis appear to have been overlooked. 

Mr. Burge was heard at the bar, on Thursday, against the 6th | 
clause (authorizing the union of the Legislative Council and House of | 
Assembly); and the bill was read a third time. On the motion that it | 
do pass, Lord CamMpBELL moved the omission of the 6th clause; bu | 
the amendment was negatived; and the bill passed. | 

Tue Marsxe Bounpary. Lord PaLMerston inquired, on Monday, | 
for the last Report of the North American Boundary Commissioners. 
Sir Ropert Pret immediately rose, and amid considerable laughter 
brought up the Report; which was ordered to lie on the table of the 
House. | 

Capital PuntisHMENT. Mr. Ewarr gave notice, yesterday, that | 
next session he should make a motion that the punishment of death in | 
Scotland be for the same offences as in Evgland; also, that transporta- 
tion be abolished in certain cases. 

SHort Paruiaments. Mr. Tuomas DuncomBE gave notice of a 
bill to repeai the Septennial Act. 


| 





Lorp Asuiry’s Measures. Lord Asuey gave, on Wednesday, a 
string of notices for next session— 

To move for leave to bring in a bill to compel the registry of all accidents, 
casualties, and deaths, occurring in the mines and collieries of the United 
Kingdom. 

Also, to move for leave to bring in a bill to make regulations respecting the 
labour of boys, to fix the age of the engineers, and totally abolish apprentice- | 
ships in mines and collieries. 

Also, to move an address to the Crown, praying that her Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to take into her instant and serious consideration the best | 
means of diffusing the blessings of a moral and religious education among the 








working-classes of Ler people. 
. . . | 

Epucation. Mr. Wysr gave notice, on Tuesday, that he would 
move, early next session, for a renewal of the Committee to inqnire 
into the system of education in Seot ; also, that he would move 
leave to bring in 2 hills 7 pase or we 
1 -sc} 

Tin : 
Bill, Bribery < 2) Dtit, Mines and Collieries Hill, 





Municipal Corporations Bill, Designs Copyright Bill, Rivers (Ireland) 
Bill, Fisheries (Ireland) Bill, and other public and private bills. 

Yesterday, assent was given, by the Queen in person, to the Canada | 
Loan Bill, the Ecclesiastical Leasings Bill, the Bankruptey Act Amend- | 
ment Bill, the Insolvent Debtors Bill, the Municipal Corporations Bill, | 
the Newfoundland Bil!, and others. 

RETROSPECT OF THE SESSION. 

Viscount PaLMErston moved, on Wednesday, for a return of “ the 
names and titles of all the public bills that have been brought into the 
House of Commons during the present session of Parliament, the date 
at which the order for bringing in each bill was made, and also the 
dates at which the said bills passed through their several stages”: 
taking the occasion to make some observation on the state of public 
affairs at home and abroad; and on the close of the first Parliamentary 
session of that party who had been ten years in active opposition and 
twelve months in power. He went back, for some of the causes which 
are still in operation, to the long war which closed in the peace of 
1815— 

In that war, all the passions, all the feelings, and all the energies of the 
nations of Europe, were roused into action; and it was vain to think that men 
who had been so long discussing their rights and their wrongs could at once 
go back to the same state of almost comparative political slumber to which 
they were accustomed at tle breaking out of hostilitics. Nevertheless there 
were persons who indulged in that dream; but the delusion was soon dis- 
pelled. Italy, Spain, and Portugal made frequent though unsuccessful efforts 
to wrest from their governments free institutions; which at length Spain and 
Portugal, under the auspices of England, obtained. After the peace, the 
public mind of this country directed itself with great intensity to our own 
domestic concerns—to civil and religious disabilities under which the people 
laboured ; and in 1829, Catholic Emancipation was carried, mainly through 
the energy, the wisdom, and the firmness of three men,—the right honourable 
Baronet opposite, now at the head of her Majesty’s Government; the Duke 
of Wellington ; and a person whose name is not often associated with theirs, 
the right honourable and learned Member for Cork. (Cheers und a laugh.) 
Lord Palmerston hoped that the Duke of Wellington would add anotier 
wreath to the laurels which grace his brow, and attain commercial emancipa- | 
tion for his country. The events of 1830 in France produced a crisis in this 








| majority in this House. 


| (Laughter.) 


tion of direct Representatives of a great manufacturing and commercial com~ 
munity, that those Representatives would not state so effectually and with such 
force the various evils under which that community laboured by reason of your 


| prohibitory and restrictive system, that in the course of a short period of time 


Parliament would not be induced to make great and important changes in that 
system. But there were many who did not look deep enough into the course 
of things to be convinced of that. The large party who honestly and conscien- 
tiously—for I will not attribute improper motives to them—think that the 
system, which we call monopoly and restriction, is not only calculated for their 


' own benefit but for that of the country, believed that these great stages of 


social improvement depended not upon the action of great and wide-spread- 


| ing causes, but on the accidental opinions of particular men who happen from 
| time to time to be in possession of power. 


They thought, therefore, when from 
time to time we announced improvements of one sort and another, that if they 
could only contrive to dispossess us of the power which we held and place it in 
the hands of the leaders of their party, they would be safe, and that the system 
which they had cherished for so long a period would be maintained. They had 
a majority—a large majority—in the House of Lords; all they wanted was a 
They set to work, steadily and systematically labour- 
ing in the Registration Courts; and gradually they rose upon us, until it be- 
came obvious, from session to session, that their numbers were increasing, and 
that the time would probably come when they would have the command of 
this House as well as of the other House of Parliament. The last session of 
the late Parliament brought matters to a crisis. Their numbers were, at all 
events, equal to, if not greater, than ours; and the measures which we an- 
nounced—those great measures of commercial reform—some of which we ac- 
tually brought forward, showed that the time had at length arrived when they 
must give us battle, and they prepared vigorously for the fight. They fought the 
battle in this House andin thecountry. Their victory was, undoubtedly, come 
plete ; and our defeat, Lam ready to acknowledge, amounted almost to a rout. 
Great was the triumph, loud was the note of exultation. But, 
alas, how vain is human wisdom, how short the foresight of even the wisest 
men! when a few months passed over their heads the songs of triumph were 
changed into cries of lamentation. The very parties whom they had selected 
to be their chosen champions—the very guardians whom they had armed with 
power for their defence—turned their weapons upon them, and most inhu- 
manly, and with unrelenting cruelty, struck blows, which, if they have not 
already proved fatal, must in all probability lead sooner or later to their utter 
extinction.” 

The triumphant party had been deceived: but by whom? by them- 
selves. It was not to be supposed that the late Ministers had so impreg- 
nated the air in Downing Street with Free-trade principles that their 
successors caught the infection as they would an epidemic; still less, 
that those recently propounded doctrines and opinions were the result 
of studies since Ministers had entered office, when it is known that 


| every hour of a Minister’s day must be devoted to the current business 
| of his office— 


It is not to be supposed that her Majesty’s Ministers applied themselves be- 
tween the 3d of September, when they entered office, and the 3d of February, 
when Parliament met, to the study of Adam Smith, Ricardo, M‘Culloch, Mill, 
Senior, and other writers of the same kind. (Laughter.) Iso; it is clear that 
the opinions which they have so well expounded in the present session must be 
the result of long meditation—of studies deliberately pursued during the ten 
years of comparative leisure, which even the most active oppositiva affords; 
and that they must have come into power fully imbued with all those sound 

‘.s cnunciation of which has excited so much admiration on this 
In one respect the conduct of right honourable gentlemen 
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to retort that charge, but to compan of his 
ver-imodesty of the right honourable Ba~ 
ronet ei Sues, in this, that upon many occasions when, they being 
out of power, matters came under discussion in this House, to which the prin-: 
ciples they have lately avowed were fully and plainly applicable, their modesty— 
for it was that, no doubt—prevented them from doing themselves full justice, 
inasmuch as, by practising an over-scrupulous reserve, they really concealed 
from the public the progress they had made in their studies. (Laughter and 
cheering.) For instance, when we proposed a moderate reduction of the 
Timber-duties, they objected to the measure upon mere grounds of technical 
form. It is true that they did not eater much into the question; but they 
did injustice to themselves ; for they left people to imagine that their objection 
to the measure was that it diminished too much the protection to British 
timber, whereas we now know, from subsequent experience, that their objection 
was that the measure did not go half far enough. (Laughter.) When we 
announced our intention of making a material reduction of the Corn-duty, 
they took an objection; not, indeed, because they disliked the introduction of 
foreign corn at a duty of 8s., provided that duty were arrived at by means of a 
sliding-scale, but because, as we supposed, the duty was to be fixed and unva- 
rying. They did not let us into the secret, but confined their objection to 
that point; and every one supposed them to be acting on the old country 
gentleman’s adage of ‘down corn down horn.’ Now, however, we find that 
their serious objection to our measure was, that it was not accompanied by a 
proposal for a large reduction of the duties on the importation of cattle.’ 
(Cheers and laughter,) 

Lord Palmerston contrasted the promises of the Speech from the 
Throne with the performances of the session— 

“The points connected with domestic affairs, to which Ministers invited the 
practical attention of Parliament, were, the deficiency of the revenue, the 
Corn and Provision laws, the Bankruptcy law, improvements in the law of 
Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction, the law respecting the Registration of Electors, and 
the existing distress of the country. With respect to the financial deficiency, 
the first thing Ministers did was to increase it, by, what we think, an unneces- 
sary sacrifice of a large portion of the duty on timber. But, after having in- 
creased the deficiency, 1 must admit that they completely made good the whole, 
with a vengeance, by imposing the Income-tax ; and | am inclined to think 
that that tax will be found much more productive than they themselves expect 
it to be, not only of revenue, but of discontent. At the outset, we were told 
that people would save the tax by the additional cheapness of articles of con- 
sumption which would be occasioned by the Tariff ; but we were svon after in- 
formed that the changes proposed by the Tariff would make no great differ- 
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ence in prices. If, however, those who pay the tax cannot save the amount by 
areduction in the price of articles of consumption, they will save it in the ex- 
tent of their consumption: and, depend upon it, the Government will not act 
wisely if they rely upon all they receive under the Income-tax as a clear addi- 
tion to the revenue. ‘The alteration in the Corn and Provision laws, though 
jnsufficient, was no small step in the way of improvement. The Bankruptcy 
Bill, copied from Lord Cottenham’s, with an important part omitted, was men- 
tioned in the Speech on the 3d February; it was introduced into the House of 
Lords on the 18th February; till the 18th July it remained in a state of ina- 
nition, when it could not receive that attention from the learned profession 
that its importance demanded. ‘Che improvement in the Ecclesiastical Juris- 
diction has been altogether passed over. With respect to the Registration of 
Electors, we are, I believe, to be indulged witha statement which may enable us, 
between this and the next session of Parliament, to meditate on what the in- 
tentions of the Government are with respect to registration. One point, how- 
ever, has been gained: the right honourable Baronet has said that he could 
not, as a Minister of the Crown, take upon himself the responsibility of bring- 
ing in the bill for the registration of electors in Ireland; which his noble friend 
the Secretary for the Colonies was formerly so anxious to press upon the 
House. Then comes the most important topic of all in the Speech—the dis- 
tress of the country; which had also been referred to in the Speech from the 
Throne in the preceding autumn: I may say that not only has no effectual 
measure been proposed by the Government for the relief of the distress, but, 
in point of fact, they prorogue Parliament, leaving that distress more exten 

sive, more severe, and harder to bear than it was when Parliament met and 
they directed its attention to it.” 

The language of Government had been admirable, although their 
conduct had not been deserving of such entire commendation. In re- 
gard to foreign affairs, however, he found fault with both their language 
and their acts; beginning with an attack on Lord Stanley, the only 
Member of the Cabinet who had said much on foreign affairs— 

“ The noble Lord made a good off-hand speech; for the noble Lord is what 
may be called a good off-hand debater: but, like most off-hand debaters, he is 
sometimes apt to say what comes first into his head, without considering, as he 
would if he had time, whether what he says is consistent or not with the facts 
to which it applies. (Laughter.) The noble Lord’s conduct brings to my re- 
collection that of a celebrated Foreign Minister, who lived in the middle ot the 


| 
| 


last century, when giving instructions to one of his agents as to the acts of | 


another Government: the agent having listened to his instructions, ventured, 
in a most submissive manner, to insinuate that the language he was ordered to 
hold was not, perhaps, strictly consistent with the fact, and might, indeed, be 
said to be rather at variance with it. What was the Minister's answer ?—‘ Oh, 
never mind that: what in the world does it signify? It is a very good thing 
to say, and mind you say it.” (Much laughter.) That Minister would, I am 
sure, have made a very good off-hand debater. (Laughter repeated.) How- 
ever, I assure the noble Lord, that I do not accuse him of having, on the occa- 
sion in question, or any other, stated that which he knew and believed was not 
consistent with fact; that of which I do accuse him is, of speaking about facts 
of which he happens to be wholly uninformed.” (Cheers and laughter.) 

Lord Stanley had charged the late Government, and Lord Palmerston 
in particular, with having created embarrassments for their successors 


in every part of the world: a charge which displayed not only want of 


information, but the grossest ingratitude— 

“ T had indeed hoped, that, in regard to foreign affairs, it would be admitted 
that we had bequeathed only facilities to our successors. (A laugh from the 
Ministerial benches.) What, do you laugh at that ?—why, you have been ab- 
solutely living on our leavings. You have been subsisting upon the broken 
victuals left upon our table. (Renewed laughter.) Gentlemen opposite re- 
mind me of nothing so much asa pack of people who have made a forcible 
entry into a dwelling-house, and sat down to carouse on the leavings in the 
larder. 
the session, without Ministers bringing in some measure which they have ac- 
knowledged was proposed by their predecessors.” 

Ministers caine into office on the 34 of September; the Spec 
the Throne was delivered on the 2d of February; yet the wh 
Speech, with a single exception, was 2 record of what had b 
their predecessors: it made no complaints of embarrassmé 
tained only expressions of satisfaction at what was passed, az 
anticipations as regarded the future— 

It mentioned the treaty concluded with the Four Powers for the 

i { the slave-irade; “a treaty,” iord Palmerste : 
. it next mentioned ‘re ita 

ng the straits of the Bosphorus aud Pardancliles; to which t 
t Ministers gave a more imposing 
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scent i title, for they described it in 
Royal Speech as “having for its object the security of the Turkish em- 
pire and the maintenance of the general tranquillity.” That was saying 
in other words, that we had succeeded in fixing an important element in 
the balance of power. The next point was the restoration of friendly in- 
tercourse with Persia. Then the Speech said, that the Government were 
engaged in negotiations with several powers to extend the trade and commerce 
of the country; negotiations carried on for some time by the late Ministers, 
with Spain, Brazil, and Naples; the negotiations with Portugal having been 
concluded in a recent treaty. Exception had been taken to the policy pursued 
respecting China; but on that head he would appeal to the declarations of the 
Duke of Wellington in the House of Lords; and he must himself observe, 
that if our hostilities with the Chinese should terminate in a satisfactory 
arrangement of commerce with a nation containing 200,000,000 of people, a 
greater benefit to British manufactures could hardly be conceived. He would 
take some credit also for the settlement made with Denmark respecting the 
tolls of the Baltic; and he should be glad to know how svon the present Mi- 
nistry would be able to produce a like settlement with Hanover respecting the 
tolls of the Elbe. If, as he had been informed, they meant to sacrifice the 
rights of British subjects to the interests of the King of Hanover, then the 
settlement made with Denmark by their predecessors would indeed be an em- 
barrassment to the existing Cabinet. On entering office, the late Ministers 
found eighteen treaties: they concluded fourteen, two of them, those with 
Austria and Turkey, of great importance. He included the convention with 
France to regulate the fisheries of the two countrics. One point in that was 
not concluded—it respected a demand by the French Commissioner, that 
French boats should be allowed to anchor within three miles of the British 
shore,—evidently in order that a French fishery on the coast of England 
might be made a nursery for manning the French Navy: he did not know 
whether the present Government meant to concede that point? ‘There 
was one instance in which the late Ministers failed—the settlement of the 
Portendic claims: their successors would know how that question was beset 
by difficulties. Lord Stanley said that they had bequeathed their difficulties 
in America. ‘The Boundary question grew up before they entered oflfice—be- 
fore Lord Stanley himself grew up: but they had done what it had occurred to 
no previous Government to do—they appointed two Commissions, who had 
ascertained that the boundary-line claimed by Great Britain did correspond 
with the terms of the treaty of 1783, and that the line claimed by America 
did not. The second Report, just issued, showed that part of the American 
line, like ours, proceeds from the due North line; but from a point further 





Hardly a month, nay hardly a week has passed, since the beginning of 
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North, and although it does go along a range of high lands, and so far would 
fulfil the terms of the treaty, yet that line of high lands, instead of going to the 
head of the Connecticut river, as it ought to do, goes twenty-five miles wide to 
the North, and is separated from that head by a large tract of swampy plain, 
and not a part of the range of highlands. In the Right of Search question, 
Ministers have adopted the arguments of their predecessors. Lord Palmerston 
then claimed credit for extending British commerce by opening new markets 
on the coast of Arabia, and on the coast of Abyssinia, (whence comes the 
“‘ Mocha coftee,”) by laying the foundation for the commerce which must take 
place in China, and in the countries to the West of the Indus, a river navigable 
for 1,200 miles from its source. The late disaster, which had nothing to do 
with the original measure, he attributed to the want of “ordinary militar 
precautions.” He interpreted a reply which he received from Sir Robert Peel, 
to admit that orders had been given by the Governor-General of India to 
evacuate the countries West of the Indus, whatever may have been done to 
defeat those orders by the misapprehension of the orders themselves, or by the 
fortunate arrival of an overland despatch, to save us from the eternal disgrace. 
He would submit what the late Ministers had done for commerce to the test of 
figures: the declared value of our exports rose from 37,000,000. in 1831, to 
50,090,0002 in 1841; the exports to Turkey, Syria, and Palestine, from 
in 1831, to 1,461,000/. ia 1840; the trade with India and China, from 
77,0002. in 1831, to 6,547,0002. in 1840. 

In regard to home affairs, he found the prospect was rather cheering 
than otherwise: Government was pledged to the principle of Free Trade : 
they could not recede—they could not stand still—they must go on; 
and if they should be deserted by any powerful body of their own 
friends, they would have the cordial support of the Opposition in their 
march of improvement. As to foreign affairs, he looked with 
considerable apprehension and fear to a Government acting upon 2 
system of timidity, of apathy, and of compromise. Whether it be in 
reference to the King of Hanover, or to the French fishery Com- 
missioners, or to the United States, or to Akhbar Khan, they seemed to 
be prepared to act on a system of submission: but in that course they 
would be jealously watched by the same Opposition. 

Sir Roperr Peer rose to second the motion!—which Lord Palmer- 
ston, he said, had copied, even in the very wording, from one by Colonel 
25th of May 1841; though without giving credit to 
his predecessor for the example. He thanked him for the opportunity 
of comparing the efforts of the two Governments. Following Lord 
Palmerston in the historical review of the state of parties since the 
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and beginning with Catholic Emancipation, he said— 

e result of that attempt was perfectly known to us when we felt it our 
- to propose that measure to Parliament. We were aware what its 
table result must be: it was foreseen that it must cause a temporary 
> of confidence among those who had been our supporters. When, 
er, the noble Lord reflects on his own conduct respecting Parliamentary 
Retorm—conduct which I am sure was dictated only by the most honourable 
motives—I think that the noble Lord ought to be one who would have some 
toleration for changes of opinion. ( Cheers.) The noble Lord, till the death of 
Mr. Canning, the bitter opponent of Parliamentary Reform, was the faithful 
adherent of that right honourable gentleman. In 1852, the noble Lord was as 
faithful an adherent to Lord Grey, the great Minister of Reform. If the 
noble Lord did not, under Mr. Canning, see those clear indications in the 
country that Parliamentary Reform was close at hand, he ought at least to have 
some toleration for those who with only equal blindness overlooked the coming 
necessity.” 

He denied that the necessity for Commercial Reform originated in 
the change produced by Parliamentary Reform— 

In years long prior to that, Mr. IHuskisson and others maintained the true 
principles of commercial reform. Nay, in the ten years preceding the Reform 
Bill, there was a greater application of nercial reform, and much larger 
abolition of monopolies, than teok place the ten years which followed 


























the Reform Bill. But if from the ntary Reform ought to 
have been dated the necessity for cor iprovements—if that be true, 
‘ 4 ] r } + } 
then thenoble Lord passes the most severe ire on » to whom the Re- 
urm Bill gave political power. (Loud cheering.) “ Why, when you were 
t — you were, as you would represent, convi: f t! sity of 
( | reform — when you saw, as you say, t i ry 
ts— i you 
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very time Wil 3 tla i i é ‘ rs. / ly 
when you had poweriul majorities, you might have disregarded any opposition 
of ours to measures you proposed. Parliamentary Reform had nearly anni- 
hilated the Conservative party: you, who tell us you had been long convinced 
of the necessity for such a course—why, you neglected it altogether for the 
first five years of your predominance in political power; and when you were in 
the last conjuncture of distress—the direst emergency of difficulty, distress, 
and despair—then you came down with your tardy, penitent-like confessions. 
(Long-continued cheers.) How were you spending then the leisure of the re- 
cesses? In reading Adam Smith and Malthus? in trying to reconcile the 
opinions you professed during the first fifteen years of your public life with 
those you have declared in the last? (Great laughter and cheers.) But if 
you were so thoroughly convincing yourself of the wisdom of the doctrines 
promulgated by the Smiths and the Ricardos—if you, at the time you were 
possessed of the predominance of political power, were satisfied of the neces- 
sity of setting the example of liberal policy in commerce—how can you now 
account for your own conduct in having then utterly neglected all these 






things? (Long-continued cheers.) How have you registered your own 
concemnation! You have shown that either you were not convinced 
of the truth of the principles, and that you had not made progress 


enough in the doctrines of political economy; or else, that having mastered 
those principles and embraced those doctrines, you, when you had perfect pos- 
session of the requisite power, neglected the opportunity of effecting that which 
ch vast moment.” (Long-continued 








you now represent as having been of s 
cheers.) 

Even when their power began to wane, the late Ministers did not act 
on the principles to which they now professed such adhesion— 

“ When Mr. Robinson or Mr. Hutt brought forward the Bonding Corn Bill, 
you taunt us with having opposed it: you opposed it, and the leader of your 
Government in this House voted against it. Why did not the noble Lord, if 
he had then become a convert to the philosophy of the free trade writers—why 
did he not then come forward to read us a great lesson in political economy ? 
Then again on the sugar question, you, who now can’t tolerate a doubt as to 
the propriety of admitting slave-grown sugar—you who call it hypocrisy to pro- 
fess a dread of encouraging the slave-trade—you opposed Mr. Ewart ; and when, 
even in 1839, he proposed to reduce the duties on foreign sugar, be divided with 
some twenty-five and the whole strength of the Government against him.” 

Sir Robert turned to the fulfilment of the declarations in the Address 
at the opening of the session. He presented proposals for equalizing 
the revenue and expenditure, for reducing the duties on foreign corn, 
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for removing the prohibition on foreign cattle, and for making exten- 
sive alterations in the Tariff: all those measures gained the approbation 
of the House. He was charged with having proposed measures that 
had taken his agricultural friends by surprise, and which they believed 
would undermine agricultural prosperity; and then it was made a 
charge, that his measures were utter delusions, and that the agricul- 
turists were not alarmed: which of the two accusations was it intended 
to urge, for the two were clearly inconsistent with each other? Lord 
Palmerston seemed to insinuate that Sir Robert Peel had deceived his 
friends 2s to the conditions on which they were to give him their 
support— 

“T deny that I ever received support in such amanner. My public opinions 
were distinctly put on record in 1835: I have ever avowed the same principles; 
and no one can justly accuse me of having deceived my friends by measures in- 
consistent with what I formerly have held. Why, when last in office 1 was 
taunted with being more liberal than my colleagues; and when I have pro- 
posed in office measures in accordance with the very principles 1 then avowed, 
I ought not to be charged with inconsistency or deception. The noble Lord 
talked, forsooth, of my having adopted his principles: why, where could I have 
found them? (Cheers and laughter.) I never will deny the ercdit that is due 
to those who called attention to the state of the Import-dutics; and the ho- 
nourable Member for Montrose was the man that did so. The late Ministers 
are always quoting some miserable attempt they made in 1833 to reduce the 
duties to a sina!l amount on foreign timber; but when the Committee moved 
for bythe honourable Member for Montrose was proceeding with its inquiry, 
how many members of the Government attended upon that Committee ? Was 
there a member of the Government in the chair? was your President or Vice- 
President of the Board of ‘Trade a member of the Committee? I believe that 
a member of the Government holding a subordinate office did give something 
like an attendance, but little furesceing the consequences of the disclosures 
that were to be made. There never was a more preposterous or unjust claim 
than the attempt to take the credit due to other men for those investi- 
gations. What is your defence for having abstained from calling the at- 
tention of the country to great principles of commercial policy? Your 
defence is, that you were not strong enough to enforce them: but if you 
were convinced of their truth, why did you not risk office in the enfurce- 
ment of your principles? (Loud cheering.) You say that parties were so 
nearly balanced that we had the power to obstruct your progress: but if it be 
true, as you say, that you were backed by public opinion, why did you not 
risk a dissolution or a resignation? You declare that the public feeling was 
with you: why then did you not depend upon it? That is the true way of 
carrying out principles. Pyt now, whip you have lost etlice, you come forward 

and take credit, forsooth, fur cotiiagé and resolution which you might have 
_shown, but which you did not show. (Laughtir and cheers.) Your not 

aiaving made any sacrifice in vindicating the great principles you had, it should 
seem, adopted—does not this convict you of having been satish 
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ed with being 
merely in office, and with having, while responsible fur the exercise of power, 
referred the retention of place to the assertion of your professed principles ? 
t was not only the being passive; you did all the evil you could possibly do 
by retaining place without taking any pains, or risking any sacrifice, to en- 
lighten the public mind, or enforce principles you pretend to have believed 
interwoven with the prosperity of the country. You feared even to appeal to 
public opinion in belalf of principles you say you believed just. I saw the 
Member for Stockport’s countenance fall wofully when the noble Lord was 
occupied full a quarter of an hour in proving that the Corn-laws had nothing 
to do with preventing the progress of national prosperity. (Zaughter.) The 
noble Lord, in his enthusiastic defence of himself, attributed every thing to 
the exclusive merits of his administration, and referred every improvement in 
the social condition of the country not so much even to general administration 
as to his own labours at the Foreign Office. (/aughter.) 1 will give the 
noble Lord all the credit of his * Mocha coffve,’ and for thinking that the send- 
ing armies to ravage and waste a country is the best way of engendering a 
taste for the peaceful intercourse of commercial relations. But what did the 
noble Lord prove ?—that under the old system of the Corn-laws—such is the 
omnipotent effect of a really good Government in correcting the defects of 
Iogislation—the noble Lord was enabled to augment our exports by millions.” 

Some forty-eight nights had passed in the consideration of the three 
great measures of the session. They might now try to depreciate 
those measures, or underrate the difficulties of carrying them; but he 
should have liked to see them essay such an achievement. He did not 
see why he should not take credit for a contrast which his Govern- 
ment presented to theirs— 

“When I was last in office, I was threatened with the defection of one hun- 
dred and fitiy of my supporters on the Malt-tax. I said directly, ‘ ‘This tax is 
necessary for the maintenance of public credit, aud I must go down to propose 
it.” Lrisked my Government upon it; and what was the consequence? My 
friends were gencrous when they saw I was in carnest: diiliculties vanished, 
and I carried the tax by a triumphant majority. Ido not wish to deny it was 
with some support from gentlemen opposite, but not enough to have secured 
success had there been defection on the part of my own followers: and I made 
up my mind, in the face of the risk of failure. That is the course which a 
public man ought to adopt when he has satisfied himself as to the justice of 
any course—he should determine to abide by the issue: that this is the only 
course by which a Government convinced of the soundness of certain priu- 
ciples can ever carry them. Then, upon the importation of cattle, if 
I had been told by a hundred of my supporters that they must with- 
draw their support in the event of my pressing forward that measure, I 
might, following certain examples, Lave said, ‘ Here is a plausible proposition 
about taking duty by weight instead of per head: I can manage, perliaps, to 
make an escape by means of this.” Or when Members from ditferent parts of 
the country were prepared only for the admission of liberal principles in all 
other cases but theirown, I might have yielded: but I should have compromised 
the principles fur which I was contending. I adhered then to my propositions, 
and carried them, partly by the support of gentlemen opposite, because they 
were a vare I was acting honestly, and that while I was dealing with small in- 
terests I cqually grappled with the great.” 

With respect to the taunt that they had not proceeded with the Eccle- 
siastical Jurisdiction and Registration Bills, Sir Robert said— 

“We were prepared to proceed. There surely were no difficulties in our 
way, compared to those which we had overcome. (Checrs.) But I was sure 
that after the labour of the session the measures mentioned could not have se- 
cured proper attention. Was I not right in that? Why, when the noble 
Led has been passing his panegyrics on his late colleagues and himself, where 
arethey? (Cheers and laughter.) Where have they been for the last mouth ? 
All the important business of the session, after the three“tirst great measi@ s, 
has been carried on during that period. Do yousay that the absence of such 
men, during all the press and sweat of Parliamentary business, argues indiffer- 
ence as to their publicduties? No, But it argues cntire, unqualified confi- 
dence in the Government. (Loud and long-continued cheers.) ‘They have 
left the noble Lord, as was once said of another gentleman here— 

‘ The last rose of summer, all bicoming alone, 
His lovely companions all withered and gone ’— 
(Roars of laughter)—\cft Lim ‘to waste lis sweetuess on the desert air’— 






























(Laughter)—with the injunction to ‘bottle up a great speech—( Renewed 
laughter)—no matter how thin the House—(Laughter)—let it explode at the 
end of the session all of itself.’ (Continued laughter.) ‘Yes,’ said the noble 
Lord, ‘but am I to move a vote of want of confidence, or something expressive 
of distrust ?’ * Oh, no!’ said his colleagues, ‘follow the example of Colonc? 
Sibthorp, and move for returns which the most jealous and sensitive of Minis- 
ters could not find it in his heart to oppose—( Laughter and cheers)—but, 
for Heaven’s sake, don’t risk a division! Speak about America and Afghanis- 
tan, and every thing else; only avoid any motion which may issue in a division 
of three to one against us.’ (Great laughter and cheers.) Now, surely the ab- 
sence of the noble Lord's friends properly precludes our bringing forward the 
measures referred to. Were we, for instance, to bring forward a Registration 
Bill in the absence of the great luminary of Reform, what would be said? But 
let us take another case, that of the Bribery Bill. We heard of enormous and 
universal corruption, and the necessity for instant reform. ‘ Let us,’ it was 
said earnestly on the other side, ‘Ict us have a measure to shame these cor- 
ruptors of public virtue.’ 1 promised every assistance. Well, the first intima- 
tion 1 received was from the noble author of the bill, ‘I'm off.” (Laughter.) 
Then the Attorney-General of the late Government was to have the bill—and 
in the eulogy pronounced on his eminent abilities I entirely concur—but soon 
it was ‘I’m off!’ with him also. (aughter.) Then the Chairman of the 
Committee ; and he was to be found on the Continent. Then, at last, the bill 
came to the learned Member for Liskeard, not a member of the Committee, 
and certainly here I found it necessary to give that energetic support which I 
often gave the late Government to insure the passing of their measures. And 
when the learned gentleman, with infantine simplicity, when called upon to 
defend the main clauses of the bill, looked round and said, ‘ Tsuppose 1 must 
say something, but I’ve nothing to say “—(Qoars of laughter)—1 began to fear 
this measure was in danger of miscarriage when committed to such innecence ; 
till at last the honourable Member got up and said, ‘ For God's sake give the 
bill to Sir Robert Peel, if you wish it should pass this session.’ (Continued laugh- 
ter.) What confidence in the Government, to overcome even parental affec- 
tion, (Laughter,) Flesh and blcod could hardly have deseited such a bantling, 
(Great laughter.) 1 feel, then, deeply the ingratitude of the noble Lord in 
getting up on the last day of such a session to talk about the postponement of 
the Registration or the Keclesiastical Courts Bills, of both whereof, I believe, 
he would prove upon examination entirely ignorant.” 

He now came to the fiuancial measures. There was a deficiency of 
two millions and a half, an accumulated deficiency of ten millions, and 
three wars, in Syria, China, and Afghanistan. ‘The Income-tax had 
been debated sixteen nights; during which Lord Palmerston maintained: 
an absolute silenee; and now, on the very last day of the session, he 
came down to the House to fire his small popgun! The Bankruptcy. 
Bill had no doubt been deferred to a late period of the session ; but it 
had been carried ; and the intermediate delay of it had been mainly in 
deference to ‘the wishes of Lord Cottenham, who desired to take it in 
conjunctioa with the County Courts Bill— 

“ But tle amount of what we have done will be laid on the table of the 
House ; it will become matter of record; and when any impartial man comes 
to consider it, if he be possessed of a generous and forbearing spirit, he will pase 
over what has been left undone, and give us credit for what we have effeeted. 
As the noble Lord has said, those only who have been in office can have any 
idea of the enormous amount of duty that is connected with it. The number 
of despatches that a Minister receives from every quarter of the globe, and 
which he must of necessity read, would alone suffice to convince any one de- 
sirous of forming a correct judgment on the subject, how difficult a thing it is 
for a public man to reconcile the performance of his duties in the House of 
Commons with the conduct of official affairs.” 

He adverted to the foreign part of Lord Palmerston’s speech ; a reply 
to a speech delivered three months ago by Lord Stanley—vho could 
hardly reciprocate Lord Palmerston’s compliment for his skill in * off- 
hand debate”! 

The noble Lord referred to such treaties as that with Mexico and those about 
the slave-trade: but look to the great countries of Europe. Sir Robert's own 
Government had recognized the dynasty of Louis Philippe; and for four or five 
years their successors boasted of their strengthened bonds of amity. In 1836 
and 1837 they found France disposed to friendly relations; the world has been 
at peace; this country has no feeling of hostility towards France ; what then 
had liappened to disturb those friendly relations? Sir Robert continued—* I 
say more: we have no feeling of rivalry with France, except the generous 
rivalry of the race of civilization. I believe I speak the feelings of the people 
of this country when I say that we view with pleasure—we rejoice to see the 
advance of civilization and improvement in that country; and we do it disin- 
terestedly ; or, if we entertain any selfish idea in the matter, it is because we 
know that the improvement of France will react on our own, and must have 
done so long cre now if the slightest steps had been taken by the Government 
of the noble Lord to encourage and maintain relations of amity between the 
two countries. But what was the cause which is assigned as sufficing to 
alienate and disturb the spirit of amity which ought always to subsist between 
two countries, whose amity would give peace to the world? ‘The Turkish 
empire! What! was that one of the ‘facilities’ which you bequeathed to 
her Majesty’s present advisers? You restored the Turkish empire, you say. 
You restored the appearance of empire; you left anarchy behind you.” 

Sir Robert deprecated the spirit of Lord Palmerston’s remarks re- 
specting the questions with the United States, because it compelled a 
disclosure which had better for the present have been kept out of sight— 

“ Tam sorry that the noble Lord tried—I will not say that the attempt is likely 
be successful—but tried to put in jeopardy the settlement of a question be- 
tween that Government and this, for the settlement of which attempts have 
been making for forty years. Why, such is the blindness of your hostility to 
her Majesty’s Government, that every word you have used is a two-edged 
sword which may be used against yourself. You came into the Government in 
in 1831. Did you, when you so came into office, knowing nothing about the 
question, manfully confess your ignorance? No, you were ready to assent to 

ie t-rms proposed. (“ /ear, hear!”) Is it not true that you were then ready 
to assent to a boundary which you now denounce as an unjust one? You talk 
of the necessity of supporting the honour of the country. I hope I am pre- 
pared to go as far as any man to vindicate the honour of this country ; but o¢ 
the United States I say, as I say of France, that the differences between this 
country aud each of those two countries ought, for the interests of a 
to be settled with the least practicable loss of time.” As to Portugal, so little 
had Lord Palmerston’s diplomacy succeeded in conciliating even Portugal, 
that it had become necessary to pass an act of Parliament authorizing English 
cruisers to scarch Portuguese vessels suspected of slave-trading. Respecting 
the Stade duties, Lord Palmerston had left them ten yearsof negotiation 
without a step towards a settlement ; the only point at issue being the question, 
whether this country should go to war, or whether Hanover should reduce the 
duty to one sixteenth per cent. Sir Robert should treat the claim of the King 
of Hanover in the same way as that of any other man; and he believed that 
the treaty when laid on the table would not be found inconsistent with the 
honour of England. “ But I tell the noble Lord, that he, asa public man, 
should take care how he enters upon subjects of this nature, the discussion of 
which must give rise to revelatious concerning matters on which it is better 
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that silence should be preserved at present, and which lay the ground for others 
to press further inquiries upon in the ensuing session.” 

The noble Lord left for his climax—Afghanistan !— 

« The noble Lord presumed much on my forbearance in what he said with 
he Afghan war; and I will not be betrayed by any language of his 
to forget what I owe to the public service in replying to him. It is easy to 
say why don’t you move troops to Candahar, and why don t you move other 
troops somewhere else. The noble Lord finds no difficulty in this ; but does 
he recollect that 26,000 camels, carrying the baggage of the troops in Af- | 
ghanistan, were sacrificed before they reached it? The noble Lord says, 
¢ Who contemplated the abandonment of Afghanistan ? eS I could tell the noble | 
Jord. Beware, Isay, let the noble Lord beware, of indiscriminate reflections | 
upon those now in office. (Repeated cheers.) The affairs of Afghanistan shall 
undergo serious consideration. W hen the noble Lord put a question to me | 
respecting them the other night, I did give him a cautious and a guarded | 
answer; but why did Ido so? Look at the circumstances by which I am 
surrounded. Look at the public press in India—its sources of information, | 
and the facility with which it gives it to the public. ; Look at the despatches | 
creeping out by piecemeal; and then look at my position when I am asked if | 
such and such orders are given, and if such and such reports are true—orders 
and reports which I cannot explain, and which the noble Lord ought not to | 
ask me to explain, knowing as he does that my answers may be read in Af- | 
chanistan in the short space of six weeks. The noble Lord, I say, knows that | 
{cannot answer his questions ; he knows that I must lie open to his inuen- 
does, and that I must submit to his imputations: but let me tell him this, that 
] will rather submit to all the inuendoes and imputations he may bring against 
me, than I will compromise the safety of one man engaged in the service of 
his country.” 

Sir Robert did not know even now what it was that was laid to his | 
He had not changed the principles which he aided Mr. Hus- | 
kisson in carrying out ; he had no hope of reward for the cares of office 
but the hope of future fame— | 

“It is to that reward that I and my colleagues aspire. If there be another | 
reflection which cheers me onwards in my course, it is that, much as I may 
have disappointed, much as I may have dissatisfied the honourable friends whom 
Isce around me—much as they may asperse me in private parties, to which | 
the noble Lord has access and | have not—still 1 have found through all the | 
difficulties of the session, that they have not withdrawn from us in power that 
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charge. 


confidence and support which cheered and inspired us in the blank regions of | the Household and the suite: the sx 


Opposition. Next to the hope of that fame which is the sole reward to whic h 
we aspire, their kindness and confidence has been our] ading impulse. It is a 
matter of great congratulation to me to be enabled to compare their strength 
in 1833 with their strength at present; and to be permitted to entertain the 


hope, that in pursuing the course I believe to be best, not in deference to thicir | 


fears or opinions if I believe them wrong, I shall still, despite all anxieties and 
all disappointments, hold that place in their esteem which I value more than 
do their political support.” (Loud aud long-continued cheers.) 

Mr. Conpen said a few words after Sir Robert Peel sat down. He 
asked whether the leaders of parties had nothing better to do than 
getting up these quarrels between Whig and Tory, saying to one another, 
in vulgar phraseology, “You ’re another.” He cited documents in 
confirmation of his assertion, that Mr. Clay had no chance of being 
elected President of the United States, and that the Free Trade party 
in America would soon be in the ascendant. 

i . . . ye 
it would haunt them in their retirement. He urged Sir Robert Peel 
furiher to carry out his commercial policy; and assured Lord Palmer- 
ston, that there is a growing opinion in the country that we have 
meddled too much in the affairs of foreign countries. 

Mr. Hume and Mr. Ewart concurred in Mr. Cobden’s views. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 

The Queen prorogued Parliament in person, yesterday. The House 
of Lords was splendidly fitted up for the occasion; and from noon it 
was crowded in every part. 


a litde to the right of the Prince of Wales’s, were two chairs for the 
Prince and Princess of Saxe Coburg Gotha. Among the crowd of illus- 
trious spectators were the Prince and Princess, the Duke of Cam- 


bridge, Dwarkanauth Tajore and another Hindu of rank, the Foreign | 
At five minutes to two, the cannon, | 
and then a flourish of trumpets, announced the approach of the Queen; | 


Ambassadors, and hosts of ladies. 


who, after having robed, entered the House in state, handed by Prince 
Albert, and preceded by heralds and pursuivants, and the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Duke of Buccleuch, the Earl of Shaftesbury, and the Duke 
of Wedlington, bearing respectively the Great Seal, the Crown, the Cap 
of Maintenance, and the Sword of State. 

The Queen having taken her seat on the throne, the Commons were 
summoned, ‘The SPEAKER delivered a short address, compactly enu- 
merating the chief deeds of the session. The QurEy, having given the 
Royal assent to several bills, delivered the following Speech— 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen—The state of public business enables me to re- 
lease you from further attendance in Parliament. I cannot take leave of you 
without expressing my grateful sense of the assiduity and zeal with which you 
have applied yourselves to the discharge of your public duties during the whole 
course of a long and most laborious session. 

“ You have had under your consideration measures of the greatest impor- 
tance connected with the financial and commercial interests of the country, 
calculated to maintain the public credit, to improve the national resources, 


and, by extending trade and stimulating the demand for labour, to promote | 


the general and permanent welfare of all classes of my subjects. 

“ Although measures of this description have necessarily occupied much of 
your attention, you have at the same time effected great improvements in seve- 
ral branches of jurisprudence, and in laws connected with the administration 
of domestic affairs. 

“Treturn you my especial acknowledgments for the renewed proof which 
you afforded me of your loyalty and affectionate attachment, by your ready and 
unanimous concurrence in an act for the increased security and protection of 
my person. 

“I continue to receive from all Foreign Powers assurances of their friendly 
disposition towards this country. 

“ Although I have deeply to lament the reverses which have befallen a divi- 
sion of the army to the westward of the Indus, yet I have the satisfaction of 
reflecting that the gallant defence of the city of Jellalabad, crowned by a deci- 
sive victory in the field, has eminently proved the courage and discipline of the 
European and native troops, and the skill and fortitude of their distinguished 
commander. 

“* Gentlemen of the House of Commons—The liberality with which you have 


asaaad 


| 7 . . y . 
| on Thursday night, from the Continent. 


He warned the two | 
disputants, who had said but little on the distress of the country, that | 


On the right of the Throne was placed the | 
Prince ot Wales’s state chair; on the left, Prince Albert's ; and at the foot, | 


granted the supplies to meet the exigencies of the public service, demands my 
warm acknowledgments. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen—You will concur with me in the expression of 
humble gratitude to Almighty God for the favourable season which His bounty 
has vouchsafed to us, and for the prospects of a harvest more abundant than 
those of recent years. 

“There are, I trust, indications of gradual recovery from that depression 
which has affected many branches of manufacturing industry, and has exposed 
large classes of my people to privations and sufferings which have caused me 
the deepest concern. 

“ You will, I am confident, be actuated on your return to your several 
counties by the same enlightened zeal for the public interests which you have 
manifested during the discharge of your Parliamentary duties, and will do 
your utmost to encourage by your example and active exertions that spirit of 
order and submission to the law which is essential to the public happiness, and 
without which there can be no enjoyment of the fruits of peaceful industry, 
and no advance in the career of social improvement.” 

The Lory CuAnceLtor declared Parliament prorogued till Thursday 
the 6th of October next; and the Queen left the House in the same 
order as when she entered. 


> 
The Court. 

Tre cares of Parliament and its prorogation have drawn the Queen 
from Windsor. Her Majesty, with Prince Albert and the Hereditary 
Prince and Princess of Saxe Coburg Gotha, arrived Qt Paddington, 
by the Great Western Railway, at half-past one o'clock on Thursday ; 
and proceeded in an open carriage and four, escorted by Hussars, and 
followed by the suite in two other carriages and four, to Buckingham 
Palace. ‘The Queen, it is said, did not appear in such good spirits as 
usual, 

Soon afterwards, her Majesty held a Privy Council, at which the 
Royal Speech was arranged and agreed upon. Sir John Walsh took 
the oaths on being appointed Lord-Lieutenant of the county of Radnor. 

The Queen went in state to prorogue Parliament, yesterday; the 
procession leaving Buckingham Palace about a quarter before two 
Six carriages, each drawn by six horses, conveyed oflicers of 
euth was the state-carriage, drawn 
by eight cream-coloured horses, bearing the Queen and Prince Albert 5 
the Mistress of the Robes and Master of the Horse sitting on the front 
seat. The Royal Regiment of Horse Guards composed the escort. 
The Queen wore a state-robe and a tiara of diamonds; Prince Albert a 
Fivid-Marshal’s uniform, ‘The procession returned to Buckingham 
Palace at a quarter past three. 

The Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha arrived at Backingham Palace late 
His Serene Highness accom- 
panied the Queen and Prince Albert on their return to Windsor, yester- 
day, by the same way that they came; the Prince and Princess and the 
suite following. 


Queen and Prince Albert, and their Royal relatives, drove 











o'clock. 














| from Windsor on Tuesday, in a carriage and four, to visit the Duke 
and Dutchess of Cambridge, at Kew. <A dejeuner, anda ride round 
the grounds in pony-phaectons end on horseback, entertained the party ; 


who returned to Windsor to dinner, 

The Queen Dowager left town, with her suite, on Saturday, for Gop- 
sall Hall, the seat of Earl Howe, in Leicestershire ; travelling by rail- 
| On Monday, her Majesty proceeded to visit the Marquis and 
| Marchioness of Exeter, at Burghley. The Queen declined to receive 
| an address which the good folks of Stamford had prepared to greet her 
| withal as she passed; but they assembled and escorted her with flags 

and evergreens through the town. At Burghley, on Tuesday, her 

Majesty stood sponsor, with Earl Howe and the Earl of Beverley, for 
| the Marquis of Exeter's son, baptized by the Bishop of Peterborough 
by the name of * Adelbert Percy Cecil” ; to whom the Queen gavea 
splendid gold salver. 

Queen Adelaide completes her fiftieth year today. Her Majesty 
| has given 40/. to the National and Infant Schools of Stamford. 








| way. 


The Duke of Cambridge went to the Italian Opera on Tuesday. 


The Standard of last night makes an announcement for the North 
Britons— 

“ We understand that the Queen and Prince Albert propose to pay a visié 
to Scotland at the commencement of the month of September. Her Majesty 
and the Prince will, we believe, go to Scotland and return by sea. Her Ma- 
jesty will probably make an excursion to the Highlands during ber stay in 
Scotland; paying visits to the Earl of Kinnoul, Lord Mansfield, Lord Breadal- 

vane, and Lord Willoughby D'Eresby. It is said that her Majesty will reside, 
| while in the neizhbourhood of Edinburgh, at the Palace of Dalkeith. 
| The Royal George yacht, at Portsmouth, is fitting out with the utmost 
| expedition, doubtless for the purpose of conveying her Majesty to Scotland.” 





The {etropolis. 

A public meeting of the working class, in number about four thousand, 
assembled in the open space near St. George's Market, Southwark, on 
Monday evening, “for the purpose of adopting a memorial to be pre- 
sented to her Majesty, praying her to dismiss the present Administra- 
tion from her councils, and to appoint 2 Ministry who will make the 
| People’s Charter a Cabinet measure.” The speakers generally coun- 
selled peaceable but persevering agitation for the Charter, aud uniom 
with the Working Men's Association. Resolutions were passed con- 
demning class-legislation and authorizing the memorial to be presented: 
and the meeting separated, with three cheers for Feargus O'Connor 
and for the Charter. 

The Paddington Anti-Corn-law Association held a public meeting at 
Bayswater on ‘Tuesday; at which Sir Charles Napier, Major Revel, and 

Colonel Thompson, took part in the proceedings. The new Slidirg-scale, 

the Income-tax, and the Tariff begun at the wrong end, were topics for 
| Sir Charles. Colonel Thompson declared that the cause of Free Trade 

had made great progress this session, and augured further advance in 
the next, and some practical measure for the relief of the distress. Re- 
| Solutions were passed expressing sympathy with the sufferers in the 
| manufacturing districts, approving of the conduct of the Conference, 
denouncing the Corn-laws, and thanking the Members for Marylebone 
| for their support of efforts to repeal the Corn-laws, 
Several inhabitants of St. Dunstan’s, Fleet Street, attended at Guild- 
hall on Wednesday, to answer summonses for refusing to pay 
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ehurch-rates. Some of the parishioners had been in default one or two 

ears. The grounds of objection were, that one rate was out of date; 
that both were illegally levied for improper objects ; and that they were 
unnecessary, as the parish possessed 700/. or 8000. from its estates, which 
was applicable to the repairs of the church, The Magistrates decided 
against the objectors, and ordered the money to be paid. 


The House of Lords gave its judgment in the Auchterarder case on 
Tuesday. In 1834, Mr. Robert Young was nominated to the church of 
Auchterarder by the Earl of Kinnoul; but he was rejected by the 
Presbytery, on the ground that the majority of the male communicants 
in the parish had objected to him under the “Veto Act.” Mr. Young, 
together with the Earl, instituted a suit against the Presbytery of Auch- 
terarder and the individuals who composed it, jointly and severally ; 
and in March 1838 the Court of Session decided in favour of the pre- 
sentee’s claim. ‘The General Assembly, in approval of the Presbytery, 
authorized an appeal to the House of Lords; when the previous judg- 
ment was affirmed; and the decision, according to the usual course, was 
remitted to the Lord Ordinary for enunciation in Scotland. The Pres- 
bytery, in 1839, still refused to take Mr. Young on trial; and anew 
action was commenced, in which damages were demanded by the 
patron and presentce under several heads, in various sums, amounting 
in all to 16,0002. The Court of Session decided in favour of the 
claimants the preliminary question, that it was competent to them 
to bring the action; and the present appeal from that decision 
was made. The Lord Chancellor, in delivering judgment, said, 
if the Presbytery had taken Mr. Young on trial, and had found 
that his qualifications were not made out, there could not have 
been any foundation for an action; but there is no discretion 
vested in the members of the Presbytery whether they will take 
a presentee on trial or not: there was a public duty to be performed, 
parties suffered injury in consequence of its being neglected, and they 
had a fair claim to damages from those who had caused that injury. 
Lord Brougham, Lord Cottenham, and Lord Campbell concurred. 
Lord Campbell gave the Church some advice— 

Since the days of Thomas-a-Beckett there never had been a claim set up 
in England for a Church Assembly to be above the law; and he was not aware 
that the Scotch Roman Catholic Church had ever claimed in that respect a 
higher degree of power than the English Roman Catholic Church. The 
Scotch Church of this day was a Church established by law, and must there- 
fore act according to law: a Church which did not so act ceased to be a Church 
established by law, and became not the Church of the State conjoined with the 
State, but a mere sect in the country in which it existed. He called on the 
Church to follow the advice which it had received from its distinguished mem- 
bers, Moncrieff, Erskine, and Robertson, or he feared it would materially 
weaken its authority. 

The decree of the Court below was affirmed, with costs, 





Che AWrobinees. 

The nomination for Southampton took place on Saturday. Mr. Hum- 
phrey and Mr. St. John Mildmay were proposed on the Ministerial side ; 
Lord Nugent and Mr. George Thompson were their opponents. It was 
enlivened by frequent references to the last election: for example, 
Mr. F. Cooper, the seconder of Lord Nugent, was thus interrupted— 

He wished to promote purity of election and the true prosperity of the 
people. 

An Elector—“ You offered me money last election.” (“#Zear.”’) 

Mr. Cooper made a gesture of dissent. 

The Elector—‘* You did. You offered me money to vote for your party ; 
and you offered another man ten hogsheads of beer for his house. I was close 
by and heard you. You called me by name: you said, ‘Tom ’—that’s my 
name—‘if you vote for us you shall have money and victuals and drink all 
election-time.’ I said,‘ No; none of your physic for me.’ (Loud cheers and 
laughter, and a long pause on the part of the seconder.) 

Mr. Cooper resumed. He wished to promote the prosperity of the people by 


_ Mr. Mackey—* And I go further; if you charge me with bribery you are, 


liar. (Jncreased uproar.) I shall demand satisfaction.” 

Lord Nugent—* Well, before you shoot me, I will show you up at full length: 
( Groans.) 

Mr. Lefeuvre—“ You are even garbling the statements of the Blue Boj 
you are reading ; I mean with respect tothe 200/. It is not there as you hy, 
stated it. You are among Magistrates, and think yourself safe. You are, 
liar, Sir, and make assertions which you cannot prove.” (Cheers and uproar.) 

Lord Nugent resumed—* 200/. remaining; I hope he is not spending 
now. His name is Alderman Lefeuvre, and is seconder of Mr. Hope.” 

Mr. Lefeuvre—* You have not the feelings of a gentleman, or you would ny 
aet in this way.” (Uproar.) 

Lord Nugent’s charge respecting the present election amounted 
this : whereas at former elections there had only been six polling-boot 
at the present election there were to be seven; and of those, five wey 
to be on the premises of Conservatives, who were to receive 20/, each: 
one of them, a person named Brown, had threatened that he would ng 
vote for the Conservatives unless he were appointed to provide a poll. 
ing place. Lord Nugent also averred that several parties, whose namg 
were in the minutes of evidence published by the Election Committee 
were canvassing for Mr. Hope and Mr. Mildmay. The Mayor calle 
upon Lord Nugent to say whether he had any other charge to ma 
Lord Nugent replied, that if he had any other cases they should 
brought before a competent tribunal. ‘The Mayor then explained, ( 
far as we can understand the statement, which was probably more intel, 
ligible to those on the spot than to the distant reader,) that the numbe 
of booths was rendered necessary by the number of electors; and thy 
the Whig party had endeavoured to procure the appointment of thei 
own partisans to supply some of the polling-places. ‘There was they] 
another scene— 

Mr. Lefeuvre rose and demanded that Lord Nugent should either prove oy 
acquit him of the charges of bribery he had brought against him. 

Mr. Mackey rose and made the same demand. 

Lord Nugent held up the Blue Book and said, “That’s my answer!” 
(Groans and yells.) 

Mr. Mackey—* I beg thus publicly to tell you, Lord Nugent, that you ares 
slanderer and a coward!” (Jmmense cheering and confusion.) 

Lord Nugent said nothing, but looked rather pale. 

An Elector—* After this you should be called Lord No-gent.” 
laughter.) 

‘The above scene, which lasted two or three hours, almost baffles description, 
His Lordship would have left the meeting at the end of his speech, but he wag 
prevented by the significant cry of “ Don’t run away, my Lord! ” 

Mr. Hope thus wound up a speech which was a mingled vindication 
of Government measures and an attack on Lord Nugent— 

“It is a trick, a trumpery and a stale trick of a losing candidate, to prepare 
for defeat by an anticipation of his opponents’ wrongdoing. His Lordship af- 


(Loud 





fects to say that which he cannot know, and, feeling the certainty of a dis- 
graceful retreat, he meanly declares it to be produced by the unworthy arts of 
his opponents.” 

Mr. Thompson's speech was an Anti-Corn-law and Anti-Income-tax 
address. ‘The show of hands was in favour of Lord Nugent and Mr, 
Thompson; and a poll was demanded on behalf of the other candi-| 
dates. 

The result of the poll was officially declared on Tuesday ; the num- 
bers being—for Mildmay, 685; Hope, 682; Nugent, 535 ; ‘Thompson, 
532. Mr. Mildmay and Mr. Hope were declared to be elected. 

A correspondence has been published, in which is intimated Alder- 
man Lefeuvre’s retractation of his offensive expressions towards Lord 
Nugent, in consequence of a message from his Lordship through the 
ageucy of Sir John Easthope; and Lord Nugent’s explanation, that he 
did not impute bribery to Mr. Lefeuvre. 

The result of the poll at Nottingham was officially declared on Satur- 
day : the numbers were correctly stated last week—for Walter 1,885, for 
Sturge 1,801. After the polling on Friday, both candidates addressed 
the electors; also shaking hands with each other and exchanging com- 





reforming their habits. (“ Oh, Oh!” and groans.) It had been observed by 
one of the greatest historians that ever lived—(“ Name, name!” and another 
pause.) Xenophon. (Jtoars of laughter.) Xenophon said, that if states 
were rightly governed they would be eternal. (“Vo, no! the Greek—the 
original!” Renewed laughter.) It was states would not change, but they 
decayed. (Laughter.) 

Mr. St. John Mildmay rested his first claim on the electors to the 
fact of his being a native of the county. He turned against his op- 
ponent, Mr. Thompson, the violent language which had been used at 
the London Anti-Corn-law Conference. He had something to say of 
the Corn-laws, and of the improvement which Sir Robert Peel had 
made therein; with a glance at the future— 

He was not a desponding person, and he had the satisfaction to know that 
our Corn-laws did not prevent our competing with foreigners in their own 
country. He saw an American paper that week, and he observed that, in con- 
sequence of the imports being taxed only at 20 per cent, the trading companies 
were now shutting-up their factories. Now, if our Corn-laws and 20 per cent 
added to them did not prevent our competing with America, there was not so 
very much to complain of. (4 voice—* But every man has a vote in America.” ) 
Yes, he was aware of that ; and America had a government, suchas it was. But 
those who were conversant with America would join him in hoping never to 
see it imitated in England. 

He promised to give his “hest attention” to the Poor-law; and he 
quizzed some of the opposite party implicated in the last election. 

Lord Nugent, who asked whether Mr. Mildway or Mr. Hope would 
vote for Sir Robert Peel next session, “for the total overthrow of the 
present system of Corn-laws?—he knew they were coming to that’— 
created a scene— 

He declared his belief that if his opponents did not bribe they would be 
defeated ; and he believed also that some of their supporters were now bribing 
and corrupting. (//isses, and cries of “ Name, name!” followed by tremendous 
uproar.) He would name; he had his proofs. First, then, he would not state | 
a fact without a name to support it. His suspicions were excited—(‘ Suspicions ! | 
name your names |”) 

Lord Nugent replied to repeated calls to “name,” by promising to 
do so; but first of all he made divers allusions.to the last election ; 
holding the Blue Book in his hand— 

He said that he found a gentleman had received at different times 760/., 2007. 
of which he had still by him. Mr. Mackey’s name was in that book, and he 
had accompanied Mr. Hope in his canvass.) As Mr. Alderman Lefeuvre had 
not accounted for 200/. he received of Mr. Fleming at the last election, perhaps 
he was spending it now; aud he was the proposer of Mr. Hope. 

Mr. Lefeuvre—“ If you couple my name with any act of bribery you utter 
* falsehood.” (Cheers and confusion.) y 

















pliments. 

The supporters of Mr. Sturge may be much belied by public ru- 
mour; but certainly the world does not scruple to charge them with a 
recourse to bribery as gross as that violence on which we commented 
in our Saturday’s paper. The world does not scruple to assert, wher- 
ever it got its information, that a sum of something like four thousand 
pounds has been expended in the old contrivances of bribery, cooping, 
and intimidation; and the world does not scruple to connect these 
practices with the great patrons of Mr. Sturge, the Anti-Corn-law 
League.— Times, 


In anticipation that Mr. Fleming was about to vacate his seat for | 


South Hampshire, it has been rumoured that Lord Charles Wellesley 
will offer himself to the electors. 


The disorders in the manufacturing-districts, so far from discon™ 
tinuing, grow more alarming, and Manchester has become the scene o 
serious disturbances, 

An attempt was made lately by three firms in the cotton-trade, at 
Staleybridge, to reduce the wages of their workpeople. In two houses 
the reduction was notified to the people, and then abandoned by the 
masters, on the threat of a strike. ‘The notice given by Messrs. Bayley 
and Brothers, the third firm alluded to, did not expire till Friday last; 
on which day, says the Manchester Guardian, “a deputation of their 
weavers waited upon them, and, we believe, spoke cavalierly on the 
subject of the proposed reduction; when one of the partners observed, 
that if they took the matter up in that way, perhaps they had better 
play a few days, when they would probably think differently about it.” 
On this ‘the men set up a loud shout, and immediately left the mill.” 
On Sunday, a very large meeting was held on Mottram Moor, at which 
a plan of operations was concerted. On Monday, a mob collected, 
stopped all the mills in Staleybridge, Ashton, and the neighbourhood, 
and compelled the workmen to turn out and join them ; and after send- 
ing a detachment to Oldham for the same purpose, marched on Tuesday 
in a vast body to Manchester, to the number of 10,000, mostly armed 
with large sticks, but peaceably behaved: they entered Manchester at 
Ancoats. They were met by a large body of troops and police under 
Colonel Wemyss, the Deputy-Commandant of the district, and Mr. 
Maude, the Police Magistrate. They announced that they intended to 
hold a meeting in Stephenson Square. Attempts were made to turn 
their march; but that was found to be impossible without force, and 
the troops therefore were taken to preoccupy the Square. Foiled in 
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their intention, the workpeople wandered about the town, and at last 
held their meeting in Granby Row fields. Their speeches expressed 
determination to obtain a renewal of the wages of 1840, but to be 
peaceable. Mr. Pilling, an operative and their chairman, said— 

« Upwards of 30,000 men, women, and children, from Staleybridge, Dukin- 
field, Oldham, and the surrounding towns, had met that morning in Ashton- 
under-Line, and declared that they never would return to their work until the 
same prices were given them which they had had in the early part of 1840. 
They had turned out because some of their Corn-law-repealing masters had 
lowered the wages of spinners 25 percent. The wages of the power-loom had 
been dropped 14d., 2d., and in some instances as much as 3d. per cut; while 
the wages of spinners, card-room hands, and power-loom dressers, were reduced 
in the same proportion. He had known several instances in which persons 
had dropped down and died from actual starvation. It was to remedy this 
state of things that the operatives had turned out, and not for the advance- 
ment of any political object.” 

The meeting broke up at two o'clock; and at three Mr. Maude saw 
them fairly out of the town on the Ashton road. 

The town, however, had been disturbed: the people in many mills 
turned out; and crowds wandered about the streets demanding bread, 
which the bakers were in some instances compelled to distribute gra- 
tuitously. Some mills were damaged, the windows being broken or 
the machinery slightly injured. After three o’clock, a large mob in- 
sisted on stopping Messrs. Birley’s mill; and being refused admittance 
to ascertain that all the hands had turned out, they began to demolish 
the building. ‘They seized a cart loaded with couls, which served them 
for missiles. The inmates mounted on the roof and threw down stones 
and iron; and by something flung from the roof a girl was killed. The 
mob was dispersed by the soldiers and police. The building remained 
surrounded by military. 

Wednesday opened with a darkening aspect. 
of the Times— 

“ The first outbreak this morning was at the mill of Messrs. Kennedy, in 
Great Ancoats Street, about six o’clock. Timely notice having been obtained 
by Mr. Cochrane, Superintendent of the C division of Police, whose station- 
house is adjacent, he, at the head of sixty-four men, charged upon the mob, 
who were also met by another division, under the immediate command of the 
Mayor, (Mr. W. Neild,) Sir Charles Shaw, (the head of the borough Police, ) 
and Superintendent Sawley ; by whom they were effectually routed. ‘The mob 
consisted of between 4,000 and 5,000 persons; and the Police were severely 
pelted with stones, two being so severely hurt as to be obliged to be taken to 
the Infirmary ina cab. This district was soon occupied by a troop of the First 
Dragoons and a company of Rifles, who remained there during the day. The 
people here were worse-disposed and more determined than at any part of yes- 
terday ; but, owing to the timely arrival of the Police, the damage was contined 
to the breakage of a few squares of glass; and the hands continued in their em- 
ploy. Crowds of persons were in waiting to intimidate the hands on their re- 
turn from dinner at one o’clock; but, with few exceptions, they went back to 
their employ. Up to noon the appearance in this neighbourhood was very fear- 
ful; when a mounted policeman came to Colonel Hogg, who had charge of the 
military and civil power, with the information that a large mob was attacking 
the gas-works at Hulme, in order to leave the town in darkness at night. [‘I'wo 

risoners had been placed in the gas-works: they were rescued, and thle Po- 
ice in the works were severely beaten.] The appearance at this spot was, 
however, still so alarming, that none of the military could be spared, but a reii- 
forcement of about 100 Police was despatched. Trade was totally suspended 
in this district, nearly every shop being closed. Demands were again made for 
bread at several houses in Ancoats and Oldham road. 


We quote the reporter 


The public-houses, too, 
were filled with idle people, who had money enough for dissipation, notwith- 
standing the reduction of wages, which was their alleged ground of complaint. 
Large parties went over to Salford to turn out the hands in the factories there, 
and most of the shops in the borough were shut up. At two o'clock, business 


in the town was almost at a stand, and people are seriously thinking of their | 


own means of defence; as, if the rioters succeed in turning out the whole of the 
factories, there is no knowing what the results may be. The whole of the pri- 
soners apprehended yesterday (nearly forty) are remanded till a future day ; 
every policeman being on duty. No special constables had been sworn in till 
twelve o’clock; but it is stated that despatches have been forwarded to 
London for more military, as it is feared that the present force will prove inefti- 
cient.” 

In the mean time, early in the morning, another large meeting was 
held in the Granby Row fields, appareutly to arrange plans for the day ; 
and thence proceeded a large body to attack Messrs. Lirley’s mill 
again ; but they were repulsed by soldiers and police. At three o'clock, 
a riot occurred in Little Ireland; and the Dragoons charged several 
times, striking with the back of their swords. One dropped his sword, 
which was afterwards found in the possession of a tobaeconist. ‘The 
authorities issued a cautionary notice to the inhabitants to keep within 
their houses; the Riot Act was read four times during the day; and 
three hundred special constables were sworn in. About fifty more 
prisoners were taken, but without quieting the town; and as the day 
advanced it was reported that the mob intended an attack on the rail- 
roads, meaning to tear them up, to impede the approach of military 
reinforcements. In the course of the day, a mob made an attack on the 
cavalry barracks at Hulme. ‘The “lock-up” or prison at Newtown 
was razed; and it was rumoured towards evening that the gas-pipes 
would be cut. A meeting of millowners was held; and it was resolved 
not to attempt to resume working the mills, for fear of further violence. 
In the night, the premises of a builder named Mouncey were set on 
fire, it is supposed by an incendiary ; and the people stood by while it 
burned, shouting and laughing. 

Thursday morning witnessed no change for the better. At five 
o'clock, the factory-bells did not ring their usual peal to work: they 
were silent ; while the different noises were heard of tumult and fighting. 
There was another large meeting at Granby Row; at which between 
10,000 and 15,000 persons were present. ‘Che defensive forces—Dra- 
goons, Rifles, Infantry, Artillery, and armed Police, were drawn up in 
the Garrett Road, as an army of observation; strengthened by three 
field-picces, and blocking-up all the outlets from the meeting. So both 
parties remained in position up to eleven o’clock. 

In the whole of the surrounding districts, at Oldham, Mottram, 
Glossop, Tintwistle, and elsewhere, bands went about, compelling the 
workpeople to strike. { 

General Wade arrived in Manchester on Wednesday night, to take 
the command of the troops in the district. 

In Statfordshire, the turn-out is obstinately prolonged. A party of 
14,000 marched through Dudley, on Wednesday, to Wednesbury. By 
the way, thousands from Bilston and the surrounding neighbourhood 
joined their ranks; some parties having music and flags. On arriving 


at the ground, there could not have been fewer than 25,000 men, wo- 
; men, and children. The interest was increased by the arrival of dele- 
| gates from the Scotch miners, who are now turned out. The troops and 
Yeomanry were called out, and every precaution was taken to keep the 
peace. Resolutions were passed pledging the meeting to resist reduc- 
tion of wages. 

Some turned-out colliers, who were levying “ black mail” in Burslem 
| on Saturday, were taken into custody. A mob of 400 or 500 were col- 
lected in the neighbourhood ; they broke open the prison, and liberated 
those within. ‘They then attacked the Town-hall, of which they broke 
the windows andthe clock; and an inn and some private houses were 
much injured. The military were called; but they did not arrive till 
the rioters had left the town and gone towards Loughton. None of 
them were taken into custody. 

Among the conditions demanded by the colliers of Westbromwich 
are, that no man or boy shall go down a pit unless he works a whole 
day; that the truck system shall be abandoned; and “ that none of the 
men be employed at any of the collieries unless the masters agree to 
' give them four shillings a day, two quarts of drink per day, and the fire- 

coals every four weeks as before, at nine hours per day, one hour for 
| meal-time.” 


The Liverpool abduction case came before the Assize Court, on 
Tuesday: when John Orr M‘Gill, Richard Jones, and Margaret his 
wife, Jane Clayton, John Osborne Quick, and Thomas Wormald Roger. 
son, were indicted for the abduction of Ann Crellin. She was taken 
away froin Liverpool, and conveyed, in a state of perpetual intoxication, 
to Gretna Green ; where some murriage-ceremony was performed be- 
tween her and M‘Gill, with whom she found herself next day in bed, 
Mrs, Clayton being on the other side of the bridegroom. Miss Crellin 
was possessed of some 4,00Ul. or 5,000/, in real and personal property ; 
which it was alleged to be the object of a conspiracy between the pri- 
soners to obtain. M/‘Gill, Jones, Clayton, and Quick, were convicted ; 
the others were acquitted; the Jury at the same time censuring the 
conduct of Miss Crellin herself. Next day, M‘Gill was sentenced to 
imprisonment for eighteen months, Quick for fifteen, and the other two 
for twelve months; in all the cases with hard labour, 

Samuel Martin Copeland was convicted of obtaining money under 
false pretences from the same Aun Crellin. Hehad “ courted” her, but 
gave up his suit on finding that her property was not worth 50,0004, 
as he supposed; and then, coutriving to appear as a rejected suitor, he 
threatened her with an action for breach of promise of marriage, and so 
extorted 2501, as a composition. ‘The defence was, that Miss Crellin 
admitted Copeland to such familiarities as precluded the possibility of 
and that the money paid was a kind of honorarium for the 
sentence being deferred. 


marriage, 


gallant. 





Copeland was found guilty ; 


IRELAND. 

The writ for Belfast has been proclaimed by the Sovereign, and th 
election is fixed for today. ‘The candidates announced are, Mr. Emer- 
son Tennent, Mr. Ross of Rosstrevor, Lord Hamilton Chichester, and 
Mr. Shafto Adair. It is suy d, however, that Mr. Tennent and Mr. 
Ross will be the only candidates to go to the poll. 
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un, John Drew, Daniel 

were tried for an aggravated assault 

| on Mr. John Wilson, the pre tor of some patent saw-mills; upon 
whom they cast a quantity of oil of vitriol, by which one of his eyes 








was burned out of the socket, and ier was seriously injured. ‘The 

workmen of the firm to which he longed were discontented because 

they had introduced steam-power into their mills, which diminished the 
demand for labour; and the prisoners entered into a combination to put 
the steam saw-mills down. On the Ist March, Mr. Wilson was way- 
laid, and the vitriol was thrown in his face. ‘The proof rested principally 
on the evidence of an approver, and of Mr. Wilson, who himself iden- 
tified the four men. They were found guilty, aud sentenced to trans- 
portation for life. 

When the sentence wus pronounced, the people in court and about 
the place began to shout and utter menacing eries ; and when Mr. Wilson 
and the informer were removed, the tumult increased to such a degree, 
that the Police and military were ordered out, and the cavalry charged 
| several times before the streets were cleared. 

On Saturday, application was made to postpone the trial of others 
implicated in the vitriol throwing, on the ground of the “ great terror 
and excitement existing in the minds of the most material witnesses ” ; 

| and the trial was accordingly deferred till the next Assizes. 

Richard Wheelehan was executed at Tullamore on Friday, for the 

He had buried her near his house, and got up a 
Since his condem- 

















murder of his wife. 
trumpery story about her having gone to America. 
nation, his hair had turned from black to gray. 


SCOTLAND. 

The strike of colliers and miners at Airdrie, Coatbridge, and other 
places near Glasgow, is not relaxed. The differences between the 
masters and menu are very complicated, and not very intelligible at a 
| distance. One puint is a dispute as to the giving of warning by the men 
on leaving work. A fortnight’s warning is usual; but some men have 
signed special agreements to give a month’s warning. They are paid 
monthly; and some have given warning a week after pay-day: the 
men insist that they need only work a fortnight; certain masters main- 
tain, not only that the men must work a month, but that they cannot 
give warning till next pay-day; which would oblige them to work 
seven weeks longer. The truck system is another grievance. Several 
of the men have been arrested on a charge of breach of contract; and 
that gave an impulse to the strike, which has become so general that 
in some places all the iron-furnaces have gone out of blast for want of 
fuel. Men wander about by night, in troops of fifty or a hundred, 
ravaging the potato and turnip fields. By day, women and children 
levy a “ black mail,” the payment of which is found to be a safeguard 
to the payer's house at night. At Airdrie, the shopkeepers assist the 
strikers ; who sit in sullen indolence gazing at the military that occupy 
the place. The miners have offered to submit their differences to the 
Sheriff, Mr. Alison; but, in a proclamation which he has issued, he in- 
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timates that they are impracticable: he warns them that depredation 
of potatoes with maletreatment of watchmen amounts to “ stouthrief,” 
punishable by death or transportation. He exhorts well-disposed per- 
sons to enrol themselves-as special constables, and others to give in- 
formation to the Police. Thus stood matters when the Glasgow Argus 
of Thursday was despatched. 

The strike has extended to the Lothians and Fifeshire, where great 
numbers of miners have put forth demands like those of Lanarkshire ; 
and in Aberdeen, say the authorities in a proclamation, inflammatory 
and threatening harangues of local agitators have made it necessary for 
them to warn the evil-disposed that they will repress and punish dis- 
turbance. 


Mrs. Cassels, a woman of imbecile mind, and paralytic, has been dis- 
covered in Glasgow caged in a press three and a half feet long by two 
and a half broad; a prey to filth and vermin. A warrant has been 
issued against her husband, who is out of the way. He is a sawyer, 
and he had hitherto borne a very respectable character. 





Miscellaneous. 

It is confidently reported that Lord Hill, in consequence of the state 
of his health, has expressed a wish to resign the office of Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army. 
will, on Lord Hill’s retirement, be invited by her Majesty to resume the 
command of the Army.— Standard, 

We are informed that extensive preparations are in progress at Red- 
castle, the seat of Colonel Baillie, M.P., in expectation of a visit from 
Sir Robert Peel immediately after the prorogation of Parliament.— 
Ross-shire Paper. 

Sir Robert Inglis and Sir Thomas Fremantle embarked on Thurs- 
day for Antwerp. 

Ministers ate their annual fish dinner at Greenwich on Saturday ; that 
day being the last Saturday of the session. Their arrival at Greenwich was 
attended by the unusual pomp of the discharge of cannon; the effusion 
of gratification by some steam-boat company at the honour of conveying 
such freight. Of the party, which numbered about fifty, was the ex- 
Minister the Duke of Buckingham. The Duke of Wellington and the 
Lord Chancellor were kept away by indisposition. 

The Limerick Chronicle announces the recovery of Mr. Senior, the 
Poor-law Commissioner, who has been indisposed. 

The Salopian Journal announces the death of William Noel Lord 
Berwick, at Redrice, his estate in Hampshire, on Thursday week. He 
succeeded his brother, the late Lord, in 1832; and is himself succeeded 
by his youngest brother, the Honourable and Reverend Richard Noel 
Hill, M,4., Rector of Berrington in Shropshire. Lord Berwick was a 
Conservative ; but he never, though he once sat in the Lower House, 
took an active part in politics. 

Mr. John Frost, a veteran Reformer, died at Holly Lodge, Lyming- 
ton, on the 25th, in his ninety-second year. He was the Secretary and 
one of the founders of the Corresponding Society. In 1792 he har- 
boured Gerrald. In 1793 he was elected, with Joel Barlow, Deputy from 
the Constitutional Society to France. After his return he was sen- 
tenced to the pillory, for seditious words in commendation of the pro- 
ceedings in France, drawn from him by a spy; but the pillory was 
pulled down by the people, and the sentence remained unexeeuted. In 
1801 he was elected for East Grinstead; a pardon from his sentence 
as a felon being obtained by the influence of Sheridan, to remove an 
objection to the validity of the election. He married early; but, living 
unhappily with his wife, they separated, after two daughters had been 
born; who survive their parents. 

The Kilkenny Journal announces the death of Mr. John Banim, the 
popular Irish novelist, at his residence, Windgap Cottage, near Leinster, 
in the forty-second year of his age— 

“ Mr. Banim was a native of this city, of the parish in which he died, and 
which owes to him its celebrity as the scene of some of the most exquisite of 
his tales. Ata very early age—so early as to have been almost deemed an un- 
healthy precocity—his genius began to be developed ; and there are still in ex- 
istence manuscripts of his prose and poetry written in the fresh bloom of boy- 
hood, which contained ample promises of the excellence to which he afterwards 
attained. Put whatever expectations of literary fame might have been created 
in the minds of his friends at that early period, they were exceeded by their 
hopes of his success as a painter; for he displayed considerable taste and skill 
in that sister art, and was for some years resolved on making it his regular pro- 
fession. When scarcely seventeen years of age, he became editor of the Lein- 
std Journal. When about twenty years of age, Mr. Banim married; and 
preceeded to London, where he became immediately editor of the Literary 
fiegister. Wowever, he abandoned the comparatively unprofitable work of edi- 
toyship in a few years; when the great success of the first series of The 
O'Hara Tales opened the way to certain fame and fortune.” 

He died in poverty ; his pension of 1501 a year, augmented by 40/. 
for the education of his only daughter, not sufficing for his necessities, 
broken down as his health had been for many years by incessant exer- 
tion. 


The Jamaica mail of the 8th July conveys melancholy news: the 
Countess of Elgin was so ill that her death had been reported. On the 
night of the 6th July, however, she slept well, and she was somewhat 
better on the 7th. 

An Ostend paper narrates an adventure which happened to the Duke 
of Saxe Coburg, while shooting sea-gulls, on the 2d: he escaped the fate 
of the Master of Ravenswood— 

“ The Prince set out at four in the evening in his carriage, to proceed along 
the strand towards Blackenberghe. Whenever asea-gull appeared, the carriage 
stopped and the Prince fired. The tide was coming in fast, and consequently 
the carriage was frequently in the water. After one stoppage a little longer 
than usual, it was found impossible for the horses to move the carriage, which 
had sunk up to the axletrees in the sand. ‘The Prince was obliged to get out, 
and reach terra firma on the shoulders of the postilion. Additional horses 
were procured after some time, and the carriage was dragged out. The Duke 
returned to Ostend the same evening at a late hour.” 


The accounts of the crops are no less favourable than they were 
last week. In the South they are abundant, and throughout the coun- 
try the harvest proceeds well. Reaping has fairly commenced in 
several districts of Scotland; and even the John o’'Groat’s Journal says 


We understand that the Duke of Wellington | 











that barley will be generally ready in the neighbourhood about the 
middle of this month. 


When the Duke of Wellington declined to receive a deputation of 
Anti-Corn-law Deputies, he offered to receive written communications ; 
and “ the Anti-Corn-law Deputies now in London” have accordingly 
addressed to the Duke a lecture on the Corn-laws, which they have 
published in the papers. 

Mr. Warner, the inventor of the mysterious explosive, has written a 
letter to the papers, the main purpose of which is to show that Sir Ro- 
bert Peel was not correct when he “ had the hardihood and injustice to 
assert,” says Mr. Warner, “that he could bring me to no point with- 
out the payment down of a large sum of money”; and he quotes a 


| letter dated 25th May 1842, from himself to SirRobert, in which he offers 


to leave the question of the amount of remuneration tothe Premier’s 
decision, under condition that a third commissioner should be appointed, 
and that he should have Sir Robert’s assurance that after the disclosure 
the matter should not be cast aside. He denies that he has ever offered 
his invention to Spain, Portugal, or any Foreign Power. Sir Howard 
Douglas, he says, ventured on remarks without ever having seen even 
the outer cases of Mr. Warner’s projectiles ; and Sir George Cockburn 
expressed wonder and admiration at one of the experiments of a “ punt 
in a fish-pond,” and amazement at Lord Melbourne’s neglect: * but 
then Sir George was not in office.” 

The ballot for President of the French Chamber of Deputies took 
place oo Friday last, at three o’clock. On casting up the votes, there 
appeared—for M. Sauzet 210, M. Odillon Barrot 131, M. Dufaure 39, 
M. Gros Preville 22, M. Dupin 16, M. Berryer 3, lost votes 5. None 
of the candidates having obtained an absolute majority of votes, (one 
over a clear moiety of the members voting,) another ballot was had; 
when M. Sauzet obtained 227 votes, M. Dufaure 184; giving to M. 
Sauzet a majority of 45. M. Sauzet was consequently declared duly 
elected. 

The Vice-Presidents of the Chamber were elected on Saturday : all 
four were Conservative. Three of the Secretaries are Conservative, 
the fourth is of the Left Centre. The commission on the address com- 
prizes seven Ministerialist and two Opposition members. 

The Ministry sustained a slight defeat in the Chamber of Deputies 
on Tuesday, when, on the proposition of M. Odillon Barrot, an inquiry 
was ordered to be instituted into the circumstances of the elections of 
M. Pauwels, M. Floret, and M. Allier, the decision upon whose admis- 
sion had been adjourned. M. Teste, the Minister of Public Works, 
vainly opposed the proposition, which was ultimately agreed to by a 
majority of about fifty votes. 

The following is an abstract of the Regency Bill given by the 
Morning Chronicle— 

“ Article 1. The King’s minority ceases at cighteen years accomplished. 

“Article 2, At the moment of the King’s death, if his successor be a 
minor, the Prince nearest the Throne in the established order of succession, 
according to the Charter of 1830, if he be twenty-one years of age, becomes 
invested with the Regency throughout the minority. 

“ Article 3. ‘The full and entire exercise of the royal authority, in the 
name of the King, belongs to the Regent. 

“ Article 4. The 12th Article of the Charter, and all the legislative dis- 
positions protecting the person and constitutional rights of the King, are 
applicable to the Regent. 

“ Article 5. The Rezent makes oath, in presence of the Chambers, to be 
faithful to the King of the French, to obey the Charter and the established 
laws of the kingdom, and to act in every other respect in the sole view of the 
interest and happiness and of the glory of the French people. Should the 
Chambers not be sitting, then the Regent is bound to convene them within 
three months. 

“ Article 6. The guardianship and tutorship of the young King belong to 
the Queen, or to the Princess his mother whilst unmarried; and in the event 
of the demise of the Queen, or Princess, or both, to the nearest female branch 
on the father’s side not married.” 

The National states that more than fifty thousand mattrasses are at 
present deposited in the Mont de Picté. ‘ This simple fact,” observes 
the ational, “‘ demonstrates forcibly the distress which prevails among 
the industrious classes,” 

The heat had become almost intolerable in Paris: at nine o’clock 
on Wednesday the thermometer, (Fahrenheit,) in a northerly aspect, 
marked eighty degrees; at two o’clock, ninety-two degrees. 

A letter from Paris of the 8th instant says— We are but slowly re- 
covering from the shock occasioned by the lamented death of the Duke 
of Orleans. The theatres are not yet well attended. One novelty, 
however—an English pantomime, by English performers, at the Va- 
ri¢tés—draws crowded audiences; but they (Howel, Mathews, &c.) 
yesterday occasioned great scandal—they refused to play, because, for- 
sooth, it was Sunday!” 

A new body of picked men has been formed in the Metropolitan 
Police Force, called the “ Detective Police Force.” The following are 
the persons selected by the Commissioners to form the company. Two 
Inspectors, Pearce of the A, and Haynes of the P division; eight 
Sergeants and Constables—A division, Sergeant Langley, and Police- 
constable Vickers; C division, Sergeant Whall; E division, Sergeant 
Thornton ; G division, Sergeant Brennan; L division, Police-constable 
Goff (who has signalized himself by his activity in taking offenders 
into custody); R division, Sergeant Shaw. It is said that it is the in- 
tention of the Commissioners to increase the number of men imme- 
diately, should the company be found to answer their anticipations. 

The Orthodox party at Chatham have iad a glorious revenge for the 
refusal of a church-rate in the town: they have published a list of 
voters for and against the rate, and they have stopped two church- 
clocks. 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, Angust 7th, Orwell, Colburn, from Bombay; 8th, Orpheus, 
Digby, from Madras; 9th, Marinus, Roddam, from Si zapore; J0th, Erin, Maine, 
from Mauritius; 12th, Cumbrian, Dring, from Bomba and Tanjore, M‘Leod, from 
Ceylon; loth, Thomas Metealf, Eogar; aud Sarah Nicholson, Alsop, from Bengal. 
At Liverpool, 6th, Adam Lodge, James, from Bombay; 7th, Sir Johu Berestord, 
Threadgold, from Mauritius; 9th, Isabella. Heard, from Ditto; and 12th, Lemnos, 
Rowell, from Bengal. In the Clyde, 5th, Glencairn, Nicol, from Mauritius; and 8th, 
Constellation, Service, from Bengal. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, 6th, Royal William, Smith, for Bombay; 10th, Welling- 
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ton, Henrick, for Madras; 12th, Ina, Booth, for China; Earl of Hardwicke, Hen- 
ping, for Bengal; and Mary Ann, Jaques, fur Madras. From Liverpool, 12th, Robert 
Henderson » Hay ward, for Bengal. 











We had prepared an abridgment of the Commissioners’ Report on the L’xche- 
quer Bills Forgery ; but the pressure of other matters of interest, towards 
the énd of the week, both in Parliament and in the Provinces, has com- 
pelled us to postpone that and some other papers for want of room. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The accounts from Manchester and the other disturbed districts of 
the North are repetitions of those received yesterday, only much worse. 
After General Wade and the local authorities had indaced the multi- 
tude in Granby Row fields to disperse, on Thursday, under the threat 
of firing on them, a third attack was made on Messrs. Birley’s mill ; 
which was gallantly and successfully defended by their own work- 
people. It was the only mill at work in Manchester. It is remarked, 
that, as the day went on, the crowds in Market Street (the great street 
in Manchester) consisted more of strangers; that there were no women 
among them; and that their conduct displayed more fierceness and or- 
ganization. It is calculated that there were 100,000 idle persons about 
the streets. In one of the many conflicts, a Police Inspector and a 
Policeman were so beaten as to be considered past recovery. ‘ihree 
young gentlemen who were taken for the Messrs. Birley were so male- 
treated that two are expected to die. Five of the mob were wounded 
by the private watchman in resisting an attack on Messrs. Gisborn’s 
printworks, in Salford. The millowners had another meeting, and re- 
solved to set the mills at work at all risks, in order to draw off a number 
of the idlers in the streets. 

Yesterday morning, the same stormy elements were at work. Nearly 
all the shops remained closed; the military were still occupying their 
stations in the town; 4,000 special constables had been sworn in. The 
rioters held a meeting of delegates from the surrounding districts, at 
Carpenter’s Hall; but the proceedings were not made known. At one 
o'clock in the morning, the Police surprised a party in the endeavour to 
tear up the Leeds Railway ; and the demands for detachments of Police 
or military, as the alarm increased in various quarters, were incessant. 

‘The fears in the town itself were augmented by the reports from the 
country districts. “ The most fearful accounts,” says the Morning Herald, 
“were received last night at the Town-hall, from the country districts. 
A gentleman who had just come from Heywood informed our cor- 
respondent that the mills had all turned out; and that, there being no 
military, nor a sufficient police force, the mob were helping themselves 
in all directions.” The mills at Blackburn were closed yesterday. 
Bury was so crowded and turbulent that the coaches could not go down 
the principal street. On Cheetham Hill a large body assembled and 
levied forced contributions. 
were organized. Oldham was quietly in possession of the mob. 
Sheflield Railway was blocked up by the populace at the Newton Hyde 
station, It is estimated that in the places around Manchester as many 
as 100,000 persons are out of work and engaged in the outbreak. Stock- 
port was seriously disturbed on Thursday. ‘The mills were all stopped: 
the rioters hurt Mr. James Bradshaw, an active Tory, who refused to 
stop his mill at the first summons. A boy was shot; and an application 
by the Mayor for regular military aid being refused, the Cheshire Yeo- 
manry Cavalry were called into the town. 

All these disturbances seem to have been simultaneously known by 
anticipation, throughout the tract of country, on ‘Tuesday. 





Serious riots at Dunfermline, on Monday and Tuesday, are announced. 
Looms in the factories were set on fire; a prisoner seized by the 
Police was rescued, and several of the Police were wounded; and on 
Tuesday, Sheriff Monteith obtained half a troop of Enniskillen Dra- 
goons; who, at the last accounts, were drawn up to protect the Gaol 
from a contemplated attack. 


It is at length known who are®the candidates for Ipswich ; where the 
nomination will take place on Monday, and the poll, if there be any, 
on Tuesday. Mr. Gisborne and Mr. Moffatt have been canvassing the 
town on the Liberal side; but, says the correspondent of this morning’s 
Chronicle, they were stopped by a singular embarrassment: bills were 
handed to them for breakfasts furnished on their account at the last 
election: they could not “in honour” refuse to pay; yet to do so 
“would prejudice their seats if the matter was contested in Committee.” 
So they retired. Mr. David Thornbury, a Liberal inhabitant, offers 
himself single-handed against Captain J. N. Gladstone and Mr. Saville 
Fox Lane, the Conservatives. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Fox have taken 
the precaution to issue a notice that a Mr. W. O. Hunt is their sole 
authorized agent : a new mode of trying if candidates can prevent them- 
selves from bribing “ by their agents.” 





The Dublin mail of Thursday brings the intelligence of Lord Ross- 
more’s death, at his residence near Monaghan. He had recently been 
struck by paralysis. He is succeeded by the Honourable Henry Robert 
Westenra, one of the Members for the county; whose elevation to the 
Peerage leaves a seat vacant. Sir Thomas Lennard is spoken of as the 
Tory candidate; Mr. Leslie junior, of Glassborough, who will not be of 
age till next month, as the Whig. 

The French Chamber of Deputies voted the whole of the Address in 
Teply to the King’s Speech, on Thursday; notwithstanding the ridicule 
which the high-flown and “ elegiac” style of M. de Lamartine, its au- 
thor, provoked on all sides. 


The Roscius packet-ship arrived at Liverpool yesterday, with intelli- 
gence from New York to the 26th July. It is important, though it 
May be expressed in few words. From the statements of the National 
Intelligencer, an official paper, it seems certain that the Commissioners 
for Massachussetts have come to terms with Lord Ashburton; and that 
the Commissioners for Maine have so far assented as to allow the 
Matter to be referred to the Senate— 

“ The line agreed upon,” says the correspondent of the Morning Herald, 
“is that which was proposed by the King of Holland, as far as the small 
lake near the rise of the river St. Francis. Thence it runs down to the 
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South-west branch of St. John’s river, leaving out a strip of our territory 
about a hundred miles long and twelve broad. This belt of land is what we 
give up, though the King of Holland gave it to us in his arbitrement. But in 
lieu of that, we are to get the free navigation of the St. John’s river, but with- 
out access to it except above the Great Falls. We also get Rouse’s Point, on 
Lake Champlain ; a place to which some importance has been attached in a mi- 
litary point of view.” 
There was little change in the commercial world. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuance, Fatnay AFTERNOON. 

The publication of the monthly average of the general circulation of the king- 
dom, given in our last Postscript, in which we noticed an increase in that of the 
Bank of England alone of 2,465,0002., while the total increase was upwards of 
2,400,000/., will account for the great change that has recently taken place in 
the value of money, and the low rate of interest at which it has lately been 
current. ‘There is always a large increase in the circulation at the period of 
the payment of the January and July Dividends ; but the increase at present 
under consideration is more than double that of January last, and infinitely 
beyond that of any other period. Until yesterday, the continued effect of 
purchases for Money upon the prices of the Public Securities had produced an 
improvement of 4 per cent upon the closing prices of last week. The intelli- 
gence of the disturbances in the manufacturing districts, then received, has, 
however, completely changed the appearance of the market. ‘There have been 
some extensive sales of stock yesterday and today, both for Money and Account; 
the closing prices of this afternoon being } per cent below the highest of the 
week. Both India and Bank Stock have supported their quotations; the 
former having been done today at 250}, and the latter being quoted both yester- 
day and today at 170}. The premium upon Exchequer Bills has fallen 1s.— 
those of the 2d. issue being 48s. to 50s., and those of the 24d. being 50s. to 52s. 
premium. 

The Report of the Exchequer Bill Commission has been published, and is 
generally {considered an able and impartial production: the general result 
appears to be that the country will have to provide for the payment of from 
305,0002. to 320,000/. of the bills denominated spurious, and that either 57,0007. 
or 72,0001. out of the whole amount of 377,000/. will be repudiated as being 
held by persons who have received them direct from RAPALLO without giving 
value forthem. The charge made against those who had lent money upon 
these bills, of having done so at exorbitant interest, is completely disproved. 
The only shadow of an imputation against some of the holders arises from the 
frequency and extent of their dealings with the agents of RarpaLto; whence 
an inference is attempted, that as there was a continued loss upon the trans- 
actions by the excess of interest paid for the loans made upon the Exchequer 
Bills over the amount afforded by the securities themselves, the fact of the 
long continuance of such a practice by the holders of the bills should have 
awakened suspicion as to their validity : had the bills been genuine, (it is con- 
tenced,) the holders would naturally have sold them to raise the money they 





required, instead of borrowing at a rate of interest considerably higher 
than what they were receiving upon them, aud thus incurring a logs during 





7 ° | the latter pericd of the transaction equivalent to about 2 per cent per annum. 

At Rochdale and ‘Todmorden, the rioters | I nage I ’ 5 
pat 

rhe | 


This charge is, however, refuted by the production of the books of the lend- 
ers in question, which show that they had long been in the custom of making 
imilar advances to parties of the first respectability, and that there was really 
« in this circumstance to awaken suspicion. Considerable disappoint- 
ment is expressed by the parties interested, that they are left in uncertainty as 
to the course that will be adopted by the Government with reference to this 
question ; but, from the tenour of the Report, we have scarcely any doubt 
that all but those bills forming part of the 57,0002. or 72,000/. above referred to 
will eventually be paid. 

It appears that the Income-tax is held only to affect those Forcign Bonds 
upon which the Dividends are solely payable in London, and that the great 
majority of United States Stocks will be excluded from its operation. Those 

3onds which fall within its provisions are the Brazilian, Belgian, Danish, Chi- 
lian, Anglo-Greek, Mexican, Spanish Three per Cents, Prussian Four per 
Cents, and Venezuela Five per Cents. Shoul!, however, the payment of the 
Dividends upon the following be resumed during the continuance of the act, 
they will be included, viz. the Spanish Active, Buenos Ayres, Peruvian, the 
New Grenadian and Equatorial portions of the Debt of Columbia. ‘The only 
Bonds of the United States affected by it will be those of Alabama, Georgia, 
Indiana, and Louisiana; which are issued in pounds sterling, and are so pay- 
able in London. 

The transactions of the Foreign Market have not been more extensive than 
usual, and we have little to notice under this head. The Northern European 
Bonds and Dutch Securitics improved with the English Funds, and are today 
heavy in consequence of their decline. The demand for small Bonds of Spanish 
Active for Holland still continues; but the price has not improved in conse- 
quence; both this Stock and the New Three per Cents having fluctuated the 
whole week within } per cent of the closing price of Saturday. There has 
also been a slight demand for the New Portugaese Five per Cent Stock, which 
has given a trifling impulse to the Regency Five per Cents, the price of which 
has improved about 3 per cent in the face of some more than usually extensive 
The South American Bonds are without material yariation, and Mexi- 





sales. 


| can are about 4 per cent lower. 








The increase of the dividend upon London and Birmingham Shares for the 
last half-year, from 4/. 15s. to 5d. per Share, together with the fact that the 
Directors have been able to reduce the expenditure from 38 to 34 per cent, has 
caused an improvement of 4/. in the Shares of the undertaking, which had 
fallen to 1782. and are teday 182/. It has also given a better tone to this de- 
scription of security generally, and in the course of this afternoon Shares were 
in demand at prices at which they had been previously offered. 

Saturpay, Twetve o’Crocr. 

But little business has occurred this morning, the only transaction of im- 
portance having been an exchange of Three per Cent Consols for Three per 
Cent Reduced, by the Bank-broker, which has not produced any effect upon 
the market, prices being the same as yesterday. The premium upon Ex- 
chequer Bills has advanced Is. 

The transactions in the Foreign have been as unimportant as in the English 
Funds; the quotations are also as unvaried. 

The Share business has been confined to a bargain in London and Birming- 
ham Railway, (Quarter-shares,) at 474; one in Manchester and Leeds, 
(Quarter-shares,) at 44; and another in British and North American Bank, 
at 34. 

















3 per Cent. Consols......e0+. 91% 4 Columbian 6 per Cents .... 204 1 
Ditto for Account ......e0-0-6 913 4 Danish 3 per Cents ....00-. 823 
3 per Cent Reduced ....6.26.. 924 § Dutch 24 per Cents......... 51% 2 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


GREAT RELIEF—THE RISING OF PARLIAMENT. 
Ir is now what is emphatically termed “the dead season” in 
London. Members of Parliament have gone out, and Oysters have 
come in. The former are gone to carry gunpowder across the 
moors, while the heat of a mid-August sun at mid-day, rever- 
berated in the heathy hollows, is enough to ignite it spontaneously : 
like Mirron’s hero, they seem to carry their own element of heat 
and broils wherever they go. The peaceful “natives,” which have 
succeeded, present with their cooling silence a refreshing contrast— 
though they too, like many Members of the Commons, “come in” 
by Billingsgate. 

It was a pretty fancy of some poets to set their shepherds to tell 
the seasons by the great signs of the heavens, and the hours of the 
day by the rising and setting of the sun, the opening and shutting 
of certain flowers, and other Arcadian notes of time. We too in 
this great metropolis have our natural almanack and dial, if we | 
watch with attentive eye the periodically-recurring phenomena of | 
nature. 

Every month has its peculiar characteristic by which it may be 
recognized and designated. Thus, for example, August may be 
aptly termed Oyster-month, for it is the honeymoon of the Cock- 
ney’s reunion with his favourite esculent; November is Lord 
Mayor’s-month, the installation of that dignitary being its most | 
marked event ; February may be called Parliament-month—it is | 
known by the many strange provincial figures (agents and wit- | 
nesses for private bills) who at that season are seen lounging and 
blocking up the ways about Whitehall; May is Dissenters-month, 
when the May-meetings cram our streets and omnibuses with the 
merry serious folk. 

In Jike manner, every hour of the day has its peculiar character. 
Between seven and eight a.m. the floors of shops and the pave- 
ment before them are paring and sprinkling; between eight and 
nine, the morning papers begin to flow through the streets in milky 
streams; between nine and ten, men of business are shot out from 
the suburban omnibuses at every street-end; between ten and 
eleven, their fair dames arrive in the same vehicles, bent on the 
arduous duties of shopping; at eleven, housekeepers are seen 
leaving their masters’ abodes, shutting the doors behind them with 
pass-keys, huge wicker reticules pendant on their left arms, and, 
whatever be the weather, umbrellas in their right hands; as it 
draws nigh to twelve, potboys with their silver-like pewter-pots, 
and girls and women with all strange kinds of mugs, are seen 
running out and in the beer-shops, as busily as ants about their 
holes on a sunny day. 

These are examples of what we mean, and worthy of the notice 
of the first poct who may incline to try his hands at a London 
pastoral. ‘They may also be useful suggestions to any philosopher 
anxious to reform our calendar after the fashion of the first French 
Revolutionists. Lastly, Members of Parliament may conjecture, 
from the frolicsome mood inspired by getting rid of them, what an 
inexpressible relief their departure is. If they rest as like a wet 
blanket on the country as they have done on the town, the harvest 
may not yet be out of danger. 


TREATIES OF COMMERCE: AUSTRIA. 

* Do what we may, our commerce is susceptible of little extension as regards 
the nations of Europe.” —Lord PALMERSTON. 

Ir is possible that in the course of the desultory reading in which 
Lord Patmerston appears to have indulged for the purpose of 
picking up maxims and phrases, which, whether true or false, might 
serve to lend a colour to the policy which circumstances and his | 
own indolence had foreed upon him for the time, he may have 
somewhere found a remark unfavourable to commercial treaties. | 
It is also true that much mischief has been done by commercial | 
treaties—as, for example, by the Methuen Treaty—based upon 
false principles of political economy, But it neither follows that | 
nothing can be done for commerce by treaties, nor that we have 
gained all that is to be gained by this means for British commerce 
in Europe. 

The security of the merchant’s property and person, in civilized | 
countries, is the result of the numerous treaties which were re- | 
quired to put down wreckers, and droits d’aubaine, and transit-tolls 
payable to feudal landowners. It has been by means of engage- 
ments at first contracted by two states and then adopted by many, 
and of explanatory and declaratory conventions added to them, that 
the mercantile law of Europe has been brought to the compara- | 
tively rational and equitable footing on which we find it. Conven- | 
tions between independent and sovereign nations are the only | 
means by which an international code relative to the rights of com- 
merce or any thing else can be introduced and upheld. 

Treaties are the means by which the dangers which threaten the 
free intercourse of nations are to be combated in modern times, as 
were those which endangered them in former ages. If that free | 
intercourse is not now obstructed by lawless violence and extortion, 
as it formerly was, it is endangered by false theories of national 
aggrandizement, which shut out the foreigner by what are called 
protective and restrictive duties. This nation’s intercourse with 
the Continent of Europe is less than it might be but for the custom- 
house-regulations of many of the states which occupy it; and those 
regulations are in many instances becoming continually more 
stringent. It is true that Britain has sinned against the true prin- 
ciples of commercial policy as much as any of her neighbours : nay, 
more, the unequalled development of British manufactures and | 
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trade under a protective system supplies the most plausible argu- 
ment by which the advocates of restricted commerce on the Con- 
tinent defend their theory. As the champion of more enlightened 
views of commercial policy, Britain must set the example she recom- 
mends to other nations. But this is not enough. The throwing 
open the ports of this country will not repeal the tariffs of France 
and the Prussian Customs Union. It is the duty of Government, 
by negotiations with those countries, to urge upon them what is 
most for our common advantage, and by negotiations with other 
independent countries to make them feel the necessity of concession. 

An opportunity of doing this offered at the time of the Belgian 
tevolution. Had Lord Patmerston then met the advances of the 
Ministers of Belgium, a treaty might have been concluded which 
would have established upon fair principles of reciprocity a free 
commercial intercourse between that country and this. The con- 
sequence of such a treaty would have been to give us a point 
d’appui on the Continent, from which neither France on the 
one hand nor Prussia on the other could have excluded us. 
The Berlin and Milan Decrees of Navoreon could not permanently 


| injure our commeree, because the material interests of all Eu- 


rope except those of France were opposed to them. But the 
recent exclusive systems of France and Prussia have proceeded 
more cautiously, calling into existence material interests to sup- 
levelled against the importation of British 
goods. ‘The existence of a free market for British merchandise in 
Lelgium would have permanently narrowed the range of the French 
and Prussian customhouses. The opportunity was neglected, and 
Belgium has in respect to its customs-duties become a part of 
France: France and Belgium constitute as complete a Western 
* Zoll-verein” as the German states leagued with Prussia do an 
Kastern one ; and the Prussian League is constantly extending, and 
becoming at the same time more compact. A security that the 
Continent could not be hermetically sealed against our legitimate 
commerce, which could have been had for the taking, has been lost 
by Lord PatmMersron’s negligence. 

Lord Parmerstron having lost the opportunity of obtaining a 
guarantee against the extension of the French and Prussian re- 
strictive systems on the shores of the North Sea, it becomes the 
more incumbent upon his successor to look round him for some 
means of obviating, in whole or in part, the mischievous con- 
sequences of the omission. Even without such an inducement, 
measures ought to have been adopted for opening and giving se- 
curity to the navigation and commerce of the Danube. ‘The treaty 
with Austria, of which Lord Patmerston boasts, is scarcely a 
beginning of what might be accomplished in that quarter. But 
the lesson taught us by the consequences of the delay in concluding 
a treaty with Belgium, is an additional reason for making haste to 
guard against the possibility of having that door to the Continent 
shut in our face also. Less restricted intercourse with the Austrian 
dominions might not be the only gain. The advantage which Wur- 
temberg and other states attached to the Prussian Customs Union 
derive from that connexion, is the wider home market and the less 
expensive customs-establishment. They might gain the same by 
a similar alliance with Austria; and a desire to participate in the 
benefits which Austria would derive from British commerce might 
lead them in time to a new Zoll-verein with her. It is only in this 
way that we can counteract the only objectionable feature of the 
Prussian League. And the moment is favourable to the attempt. 
Austria and Prussia are rivals for ascendancy in Germany. Austria 
sees that the Customs Union is transforming the states included 
into one body acting with a common interest, and thus excluding 
her from the influence she has hitherto exercised over them. She 
feels that she has only this alternative—to regain the footing she 
has lost by the progress of the Prussian League, or to be content | 
In either event, the 7 
necessity of forming new or drawing closer old connexions, to | 
strengthen herself in her new position, should iaduce a willingness | 
to meet the Knglish overtures towards establishing a more liberal 
commercial intercourse between the nations of Europe. If Austria 
is to continue a German power, she may by placing herself at the 
head of a Free-’Trade Customs- Union maintain a successful rivalry 


peers 


| with Prussia: if she is to cease to be a German power, the drawing 


closer of her friendly relations with England must be of conse- 
quence to her as a guarantee against the insidious attacks of 
France on her Italian frontier and Russia on the East. 

Lord PatmMerston was in error when he asserted that our Euro- 
pean commerce was not susceptible of much extension; and he 
has shown, experimentally, that it is susceptible of diminution 
through Ministerial negligence. There are four predominating 
Cabinets in Continental Europe,—the Russian, Prussian, French, 
and Austrian. It is with these, and these alone, that we can now 
negotiate to any purpose ; and three of them are possessed by the 
fallacious theory of commercial protection. Lord Patmerston lost 
the opportunity of interposing a bulwark against the encroach- 
ments of Prussia and France: it is to be hoped that Lord Ansr- 
pr£EN will be on the alert to avoid losing Austria as his predecessor 
lost Belgium. 

SOME MEN END WHERE OTHER MEN BEGIN. 
Ir is no uncommon sight to see a man born to riches die poor, and 
the son of a poor man die rich; and men are apt to say gravely, 
when such a practical antithesis is mentioned, that some people 
end where others begin. It is not in matters of money alone that 
this old saw is applicable : men have been known to exchange cha- 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


Thus, Giszon has left upon record that his military experience in 
the Hampshire Militia was of eminent service to him when he 
came to narrate the exploits of Roman generals; and his brother 
historian, Mr. Arison, has just presented us with the converse of 
this intellectual process by fulminating against the rioters of Air- 
drie an “order of the day” constructed upon the model of those 
issued by Naroteon when he invaded Spain. ‘This exchange of 
characters is still more striking when the parties happen to be 
“linked in office”: as is the case with the two unfortunate Ex- 
Ministers chiefly responsible for the blunders in China and Af- 
ghanistan. Sir Joun Cam Hoxsunovss, who began with getting him- 
self imprisoned in Newgate for sedition, has tamed down into a 
most unobjectionable Conservative ; while Lord PAtmMerston, who | are two obelisks surmounted with brass crosses, similar to those on the 
started as the serviceable apologist of Percevan and Castxe- | angles of the roof: on either side are two lesser doorways; and the 
REAGH, bids fair in his old age to become a kind of second-hand | blank space above is relieved by an ornamental star, covering a circular 
“Westminster's Glory.” In all these cases of transmutation, how- | @perture in the centre, and two small three-slit windows over the side- 
ever, it will be found that the parties, however different in appear- | 400rs. The church is lighted by a double row of narrow windows 
ance, were essentially alike. ‘Thus, in Gusnon or Mr. Arison, the | #/0ng the side-aisles ; the lower round-headed, the pens gees temeny The 
author will be found to predominate over the practical man; while | @atetial is yellow brick 5 Oe ee ee serene a) os i 
in Parmerston or Honuouse, whether as Patriot or Government | eee ares ier Oy ee eee 
sine “ “fe . | of doors and windows, stripes and checkers in the cornices, and zigzag 
hack, the characteristics of the political adventurer or trading | hands on the spire: the doors are of mahogany, with bronzed metal- 
politician are always uppermost. work ; and the outer gate is bronzed. The ensemble is at once rich and 
peice ewe ene chaste ; producing an impression of solidity and repose combined with 
THE THEATRES. fanciful lightness and elegance, to which the forms and colour equally 
Tue English Theatres still continue in the drowsy state in which they | contribute. The homely and inexpensive nature of the materials— 
have nodded the summer through ; but managers are rubbing their eyes, | common brickwork only, without stueco or stone—increases our admi- 
and show other symptoms of waking up, now that tle closing of the | ration of the skill and taste that could accomplish such noble results by 
Italian Opera and the ending of the Parliamentary session—the draw- | ordinary means: yellow bricks, which we have been accustomed to re- 
ing-in of the days and the driving-off of the fashionable world—have | gard as ugly and vulgar, are bere turned to beautiful account by merely 
rid them of their most formidable rivals, and left the field open to their | alternating a few red ones. ‘The colours, too, are such as dirt and 
exertions, When London is empty of all but a million or two of no- | smoke will not wholly deface, or rain wash away; and will last as long 
bodies, then is the prosperous time of the English Theatres ; and both | as the building stands. ‘The interior is not finished, and therefore we 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden are likely to begin the season early. | can form no idea of the effect of the decorations; but the proportions 
The English Opera has tried the patience of ils visiters this week | are fine and the arrangements admirable. The nave is supported by a 
with a French melodrama of misery and morality, oddly called The | double row of six lofty columns, intended to be porphyry, forming the 
Broken Home ; turning upon the beautiful incident of a father attempt- | piers of pointed arches, that divide it from the aisles. ‘Ihe galleries rest 
ing to seduce the betrothed of his son, whom he had abandoned in in- | on smaller columns and arches; anda lofty pointed arch discloses the altar 
fancy: the perplexities are resolved by the father blowing out his brains. | beneath the semidome of the apsis, which is lighted by a range of lancet- 
The burlesque of Blue Beard proved an efficient safety-valve for the | windows, three of them filled with beautiful stained glass. ‘Che timbers 
escape of suppressed laughter, and went off with explosions of merri- | of the roof are at present shown; but it is intended to be waggon- 
ment: though not comparable in point and elegance with those by | topped, and lined with pannelling in square compartments, ornamented 
Piancut, there are some capital hits in it; which Buaxp as Blue | in colours: the altar and other portions are also to be adorned with 
Beard and Oxserry as Shackaback made tell with ludicrous effect. paintings; and we can well imagine that the coup d’wil of the interior, 
At the New Strand, Mr. and Mrs. Kretry have been repeating their | when finished, will be superb. 
favourite methods of keeping the house in a roar; which, however oft | We have been thus particular in describing this new church at 
repeated, never fail. The J/edical Students, irregular dogs as they are, | Streatham—though no description can convey au idea of its fine propor- 
have not kept their appointment with the public: they have been knocker- | tions—because there is nothing like it in this country. Delicate en- 
wrenching instead, we see by the papers, and narrowly escaped a dance | gravings of the facade and interior have appeared in the Christian 
on the tread-mill, which they well deserved. Meanwhile, Mrs. Keetey | Guardian; but colour is essential to a complete representation of its 
has got among the wax dummies of Madame Tussavp’s éxhibition, and | effect. It has attracted considerable notice among the architects, but 
set them walking and talking, by pretending to be a maid-servant | we believe it is generally less known than it ought to be: and for our- 
frightened at the “ dollies,” as she calls them. Certainly Queen Eliza- | selves, we must confess that it was only the other day we heard of the 
beth, notwithstanding her glass-cyed stare, looked very like Mrs. | existence of such an edifice as a church in the Byzantine or Romanesque 
KEELEY, who was asleep behind the curtain ; while Bonaparte was an odd | style, with exterior coloured decorations. The young architect had to 
mixture of Napoleon and Mr. Corniz, Mrs. Kee.ey’s fellow-servant,— | encounter considerable opposition: his design, when first proposed, was 
though the Emperor moved ard stared like a veritable man of wax. | denounced as un-English, un-Christian, and un-everything ; and the 
The conversation of these departed Sovereigns is amusing from its in- | structure has been condemned as heavy, because it is massive and 
congruity ; and the admixture of Waa and Wonders is a comical piece | simple, and can boast of a few feet of plain wall not studded with a 
of mystification altogether. crop of architectural pustules or cut up with gashes of glass. But pre- 
At the Haymarket, a new farce by Bernanp, on the likely subject | judices have yielded to conviction, and dislike has been converted to 
of Locomotion, is announced for Tuesday. | toleration, by the influence of opinion, which is now strongly in favour 
| of the innovation, We shall be less surprised than delighted to see such 
The chapter of accidents and squabbles at the Italian Opera is coming | another campanile towering above the woody heights of Hampstead; 
toaclose. The sore throats and jealousies are healed, now that the | Mr. Witp having submitted plans for a new church in a similar style, 
season is ended. The leave-taking of Ruvint, who has been exerting | but with a domed roof. 
himself to give effect to his grand finale, is the event of the season, in | ‘The objection that has been made to the Byzantine style on the 
the estimation of the subscribers; the productiow of Cost /un Tutte being | score of its being “ Pagan” and “ Heathen,” is unfounded, even on the 
the event that most interests the lovers of music. Rwubryi’s farewell | narrow premises of the objectors; since it combines the characteristics 
benefit, on Thursday, was an ovation offered by fashion to the most | of the Greek and Roman Christian churches, which were basilicae com- 
florid of vocalists. | posed of the débris of classic temples, reconstructed in a new form. 
The Ballet has been almost lost sight of amidst the confusion of the | The style of Christchurch, Streatham, is a composite of Egyptian walls, 
season. Yet Prerror has come cut as something more than a mere | Italian roof, Venetian campanile, classic columns, Moorish arches, 
India-rubber-man: in Alma he did some diablerie-dancing, that gives | Gothic windows, Byzantine decorations, and Christian symbols : but this 
promise of character-pantomime, Crrito’s boundings have exceededin | combination of styles presents no incongruity ; only those features of 
extent and airiness all her former flights of foot—she seemed to float | each being selected which blend together in one harmonious ensemble. 
in ether, Guy Srepuan, too, has made great progress. Tosum upthe | The building is an elegant object, and fitted for its purpose. WELBY 
season’s catalogue of coniretemps, we may add that Grist recovered, | Pucin and the Puseyite purists, who will have it that no charch 
and Fanny Ester returned to England, just in time to look on at | can be a true Christ church that is not Gothic, may denounce 
the last performances of Rwusint. | t 


| it as heterodox; but though they may repudiate the style, they cannot 
agar . condemn the structure. Only one defect struck us, and that is not in 
NOTES ON NEW BUILDINGS: ‘ 
CHRISTCHURCH, STREATHAM. 


the church itself: the dwarf wall before it cuts the side-doors in 
ArcuITEctTURE is lifting its head in this country, despite the depressing 


half: this is an insignificant point, which might easily be got rid of, 
by making openings opposite the doors, or what would be better, sub- 
influences of ignorance and jobbing. As yet it is but in the imitative | stituting a railing for the wall. The application of classic architecture 
stage ; invention is shown only in the adaptation of old features to new | t Modern oe is objectionable because of the unfitness of the pure 
purposes. The characteristics of the several styles are often preserved | Greek style to modern uses, and the ens As, pemoee of skulls of 
with an intelligent accuracy, bespeaking a comprehension of their great oxen, sacrificial garlands, tripods, and other emblems of I agan rites, to 
principles and an emulation of the spirit in which the structures of an- | Christian worship: the steeples crowned witha lantern of Demosthenes 
tiquity were conceived ; on the other hand, there is too much false taste | OT # Choragic monument, and set astride upon the pediment of a Doric 
displayed in vulgar imitations, servile without propriety, and flagrantly | °F yee negate wig with windows, are absurd from their unfitness, 
devious though destitute of originality. People are beginning to take | 8%¢ positively ugly. z ; : es 
an interest in public buildings, and to canvass the claims of architects; | , Mess's. Wyarr and Branpon are erecting a church at Wilton, near 
the swarms of new churches shooting up on every side of the Metro- | S#ltsbury, in the Lombard style, which also has a campanile after 
polis furnish the residents of each suburban district with an object | the Ttalian fashion, connected with the body of the building by a short 
whereon to exercise their judgment, and vindicate their opinion with | CO’ or. The effeet of the design, exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
what arguments they may have to offer. We desire to promote such | ‘8 Stand and ornamental. A bell-tower with a tiled roof is surely 
discussions ; and with this view propose to make a few notes on any | M0F€ 4ppropriate for a Christian temple than one with an embattled 
new buildings that challenge particular attention. “ | parapet. Bell-towers, whether steepled or not, attached or detached, 
We commence with a structure alike remarkable for the beauty and | Pied centrally or at the side, ought to be traced distinctly down to the 
novelty of the design, and unique in respect of its being the only ex- | §'0U2¢d—not seem to be stuck on the ridge of a portico, or driven into 
ample we have of polychrome architecture applied to an exterior: we | “¢ body of the building; and above all, they should look as if they could 
allude to Christchurch, Streatham ; the architect of which, Mr, J, W. ©°#t#ia a peal of bells, and not like Tunbridge toys or pepper-casters. 
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Wixp, may claim the merit of having been the first to naturalize the 
Byzantine style in England. The church stands back a little distance 
from the road; viewed from which the entrance-front presents an ele- 
gant and stately aspect, ornate yet simple and massive : its symmetrical 
proportions and harmonious effect of colour arrest attention, and the 
eye dwells on these beauties with admiring satisfaction. The plan of 
the structure is a nave with semicircular apsis, and side-aisles; 
a lofty campanile tower with pyramidal spire adjoining the east 
end of the South aisle: the roof is low-pitched, and rests on a 
ecved cornice; towards which the side-walls incline slightly 
inward. The fagade is plain, the wings receding a very little from the 
centre; its principal feature being a pointed arch, of lofty proportions 
and deeply recessed, forming a central doorway ; in advance of which 
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PAU AND THE MINERAL WATERS OF THE PYRENEES, 


Tne name of Pau is familiar to most persons, but few know much 
more about it; even physicians having sent patients in search of 
the mineral waters of Pau, though the only waters the town pos- 
sesses are those of the river Grave. The great peculiarity of Pau 
is the stillness of its air and its relative effect upon the constitu- 
tion. Surrounded on all sides except the East and South-east, the 
winds from which quarters are warm and dry, the town “ frequently, 
one might say, enjoys a stillness of atmosphere so complete as to 
leave a doubt as to how the wind really blows. So much is this 
the case, that it is said of a certain naval captain, who had buf- 
feted many a breeze, that he left Pau in disgust, because during 
the two or three years he had lived there he had never once 
encountered, in nautical phraseology, a capful of wind.” 

The place is also favoured in other respects. The number 
of rainy days in London is 178, at Pau only 109; and though a 
greater quantity of wet falls at the latter town, the soil is so ab- 
sorbent, and the natural drainage so good, that the climate is never 
damp, and there are few days on which the healthy, and even the 
invalid, sufficiently clothed, may not take exercise out of doors. 
The mean temperature of the autumn at Pau is 62 degrees, of winter 
45 degrees, and of spring 58 degrees; being about two degrees higher 
for the average of the autumn than that for the month of August 
at the Land's End. The climatic advantages of Pau over Nice 


consists in the absence of the mistral, and other cold, dry, searching | 


winds; its general advantage, that whereas at Nice, one person in 
thirty-one dies annually, at Pau it is one in forty-five; whilst the 
district, the department of the Basses Pyrenees, is famous for 
longevity in the abstract: in 1841, twenty-six persons died be- 
tween eighty and eighty-five, six between cighty-five and ninety, 
seven between ninety and one hundred, besides several who were 
living beyond a hundred. Excepting epidemics, from which Pau 
is free, and malaria fevers, the climates of Rome and Pau approxi- 
mate the closest; though our author, with the zeal of a spa- 
doctor, gives more than half-a-dozen “ eligible” reasons in favour 
of Pau on matters apart from air, and half-jocoscly presses some 
other causes into his service. 
SIGNS OF THE CLIMATE. 

A good opportunity is afforded once a week at Pau, on Monday, the weekly 
market-day, of observing the physique of the Bearnese population ; at least of 
that part within seven or eight miles of it. Every road pours upon the town 
its tributary streams of peasantry to swell a throng which renders the principal 
streets almost impassable. Independently of the picturesque effect produced 
by the lively and well-assorted colouring of their costumes, one cannot but be 
struck with the decidedly marked appearances of health in both sexes. 

We do not see among this crowd the emaciation produced either by griping 
poverty, constitutional debility, or enervating vices, but a well-balanced tran- 
quillity of manner, and a physical development not exaggerated but compact, 
which, little interfered with by art, conveys to the mind the impression of 
what a peasantry ought to be, neither above nor below its position, with health 
that knows no violent alternations, and a contentment the fruit of the mens 
$4na@ tn corpore sano. 

Among the women occasionally may be seen cases of goitre, but these are 
chiefly from the marshy district of the Pont Long. They are much less fre- 
quent than in the adjoining district of Bigorre, where in some of the !ateral 
vallies leading from Campan to Barréges frightful examples of this disfiguring 
affection constantly force themselves upon the notice of the traveller. 

Both men and women in Bearn, although tanned by exposure to the sun’s 
rays, yet show a clearness and uniformity of complexion with a firmness of 
fibre that distinctly mark the absence of alymphatic diathesis. — * 

If the augurs found in the entrails of the animals examined marks of disease, 
they wiscly considered that the gods were unpropitious; for the climate that 
could produce visceral disease in them could scarcely be expected to spare ani- 
mals of a more refined and tender organization. On inquiry, then, we have 
found that the domestic animals in the district under consideration ere hardy 
and little visited by disease, while among them there is a patience, a tracta- 
bility, and freedom from vice, which one does not meet with in a more exciting 
atmosphere. 

TESTS OF A DRY ATMOSPHERE. 

There are some circumstances although familiar, which we shall give, as 
illustrating the peculiar absence of free communicable humidity in the atmo- 
sphere at Pau. Although considerably more rain falls in Pau than in London 
and in some other situations in England, yet from the absorbent nature of the 
soil, and from some peculiar electric state of the atmosphere, (for the baro- 
meter, during some of the winter and spring months, most strangely rises on 
the approach of rain, and falls upon that of dry weather,) the ladies, even 
during a continuance of rainy weather, find that their hair, living hygrometers 
highly sensitive to an overcharged state of the atmosphere, retains the curl 
much better than in England; indeed, so much is this the case, that some who 


in England were obliged to wear the hair en bandeaux ‘tind that it now curls | 


without effort. Another familiar proof of the deficiency of free moisture in 
the atmosphere may be given, viz. that steel articles of furniture are found 
little affected with rust even in unoccupied houses, nor do the walls of the 
latter show marks of damp. 

A French gentleman, proprietor of a country-house on the Coteaux of 
Gelos, which had been occupied by Lord Falkland and family, exposed in all 
directions to the weather, informed the author, that in this house, where no 
fires had been kept for two years, there was not the least appearance of mildew 
observeable on the paper or furniture; and that on opening the windows from 





time to time at long intervals to air the apartments, the flics were found alive 
and active. 

The effect of the climate upon the circulation is said to be pecu- 
liar. ‘ The pulse beats with a slow, soft, equable stroke ; and the 
arterial excitement appears just sufficient to keep up arterial action 
to that point that does not wear out the machinery.” The place 
is consequently adapted to cure or alleviate all disorders arising 
from excitement or irritation, especially in all symptoms indicative 
of consumption or tending to it, if sought before organic injury has 
arisen. 

The immediate beneficial effect is only felt by the invalid. Per- 
sons in good health require an acclimatizing; and without some 
precautions, congestion is liable to result: certain active reme- 
dies also acquire an increased activity, so that lowering medicines 
must be used in considerably smaller doses than in Great Britain. 
The diseases in which the climate of Pau is not suitable may be 
inferred from the character of those which are; embracing most 
disorders where there is a general decline of irritability, or a want 
of tone in the system, or in apoplectic tendencies depending upon 
passive congestion. 

The position of Pau has been described as very fine by Inarts 
and James, less interested persons than a resident physician. 
Situated in a picturesque and fertile country, its neighbourhood 
abounds in views, walks, and rides ; clean, airy, and well-built upon 
a terrace, the city lacks nothing in accommodation and_comforts ; 
but, above all, Pau possesses in its pleasant wooded promenade, 
called the Pare, a finer view than is commanded from almost any 
resort for invalids—a vast extent of the Pyrenean range, embracing 
some of the loftiest peaks; whilst to the spas in its recesses the 
residcnt may resort when the heats render Pau unpleasant, from 
a moderate elevation habitable through all the warm months, to 
the mountain-height only safe for invalids during the extreme of 
| summer, and deserted by every human being when the season is 

over. 

But climate and scenery are not the only matters to be consi- 
dered in a fine-weather excursion, much less in a long resi- 
dence. Even the philosopher desiderates “meat, clothes, and 
fire”; to which most persons add a house, and etecferas corres 
sponding with their means and habits. According to Dr. Tayror, 
all these things are to be found at Pau. 





AND ACCOMMODATIONS AT PAU. 


LODGINGS 





“here are in Pau and its neighbourhood at least one hundred suites of apart- 
ments, more cr less well furnished, independently ofsmall lodging dthe hotels. 
The average rent of two-thirds of this number may be stated at from 2,500 to 
3,500 francs for eight or nine months; the remainder vary from 1,200 to 2,501 
francs for the same period. Some of the apartments have accommodation for 
twelve to fifteen persons, and all the larger ones would contain six or eight peo- 
ple or more. The houses are furnished with every thing necessary for a family, 
except linen and plate, both of which may be hired in the town. ‘Those who 
may prefer living out of town have an opportunity of gratifying their tastcs, as 
there are several comfortable houses to be let, in healthy and airy situations, 
at distances varying from half a mile to tivo miles. 

In the town the houses are for the most part let out in apartments, so that 
there may be two or more familics undcr the same roof; but in the event of 
any family requiring more extensive accommodation, or preferring an entire 
house, it is a matter easy of arrangement. 

There are lodgings to be had at the hotels, cither for familics or single per- 
sons; by the latter, at a very moderate rate in private houses, and a bachelor 
may abonner himself in any of the hotels for a small mouthly charge. The 
best hotels are the H6tcl de Europe, Hotel de France, Hotel de la Poste, and 
Hotel des Ambassadeurs. At all these hotels they are well acquainted with 
the habits and tastes of the English, and are very anxious to anticipate their 
wishes, and consult their comfort in every way. Those who prefer to be s rved 
by restaurants, in preference to a cuisine at home, can be gratified at a moderate 
expense cither d I’ Anglaise, or dla Frangaise. 

The wages of French servants are not exorbitant; a good cook may be hired 
for fifteen or twenty-five francs a month; a man servant for thirty to thirty- 
five francs, Voitures in abundance are to be had by the month, day, or hour, 
at a moderate rate, say Is. 8d. an hour, and the charge for saddle horses is 
Qs. aday. The prices of the substantial articles of living are one-half of what 
they are in England, and even English luxuries cost very little more than in 
England. 



































MEANS OF EDUCATION AT PAU. 

It may be proper to make known to those desirous of coming to Pau with 
children, that good masters are to be found for all the branches of education 
usually taught. There are experienced teachers of the French and Spanish 
languages and classics, and professors capable of instructing in the more ad- 
vanced parts of music, drawing, and other polite accomplishments. ; 

There is also the Royal College, where the classics, mathematics, and phi- 
losophy are taught. The boys may be boarded at the college, which is under 
a good system of discipline, great attention being paid to the health of the 
pupils. “Although a Catholic institution, no tampering is permitted or practised 
with the religious opinions of the pupils, a Protestant clergyman regularly vi- 
siting the college, and examining the boys who are of that persuasion, while 
every Sunday they are regularly conducted to the Protestant church. 

In public amusements Pau is deficient; but there are plenty of 
out-door demands upon attention, with something to be done in 
the way of field-sports. 

RIDES, WALKS, AND FIFLD-SPORTS AT PAU. 

The facilities for taking air and exercise at Pau, either in a carriage, on 
| horseback, or on foot, are abundant. Five principal highways, kept in excellent 
repair, radiate from Pau, and command views, not only of the Pyrences, but 
also of the tamer but still beautiful scenery of the plains. On horseback, rides 
may be varied to any extent, among the undulating and well-wooded colteaur 
to the South; while the pedestrian, if in good health, may make many pil- 
grimages through green lanes and clustering vineyards; and although much 
; cannot be said of a ticld for the sportsman’s pursuits, still there is sufficient to 
act as an incentive to take air and exercise. At the early part of the season, 








after the corn has been housed, at some five or six miles round Pau, the quail 
and partridge, particularly the former, may be found in sufficient quantity to 
afford sport ; and during the winter months, woodcocks, snipes, and wild ducks, 
| at no great distance from Pau. There is another sport of a more exbilarating 
| and manly kind, viz., that of hunting the izzard and the bear in their native 


fastnesses on the mountains, and searching for the cog de bruyére (the caper- 
cailzie of Scotland) amidst the black pines on the summits of lofty peaks; but 
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a description of these sports we shall reserve to the sequel, when we come to 
speak of the Pyrenees themselves. In the valley of Tarbes, twenty-four miles 
tothe East of Pau, a baronet keeps a pack of English hounds, which meet 
four times a week during the season. 
sportsmen are never without a jiad; and the runs are described as excellent, 
the country being well suited for the sport. The worthy baronet, who is him- 
self passionately fond of the chase, is very polite to his countrymen, who, like 
himself, possess a genuine love for it. 

There is, however, one drawback, at least to genuine English 
people contemplating a residence, unless they have already friends 
in the place, who may stimulate them up to the 

ANGLO-INDIAN CUSTOM AT PAU. 

There is a custom which has prevailed in Pau until it has become law, that 
the last comer calls upon those who have arrived before him if he 
make himself acquainted with the society. i 
England, that the information is not always very palatable to the retiring sen- 
sitiveness of the English character; but on reflection the custom will be found 
to have had some good reasons for its original adoption and for its present 
tinuance. In the first place, it gives the stranger an absolute advantage over 
the older resident ; he may, from sickness in his family, wish to remain iso- 
lated, or he may desire to make the acquaintance of those of congenial tastes, 
or to modify his circle according to his views. If, again, he desire to enter 
more gencrally into society, the path is sufficiently smoothed to make it easy. 
The custom gives the stranger a breathiug-time 
him, and choose the people and plan most suitable to the arrangements to 
which he intends to adhere. 


wishes to 














All these things are attractive: but the drawback to Pau’s becoming | 
a thronged pleasure-place, like the Germin Baden, is its remoteness, | 


and its season extending through the colder months, from September 
till June, when the herd of tourists think of turning homeward. 
Nor, besides its distance from the great lines of travel, the Rhine and 
the road to Paris, is it very easy Bordeaux is the place 





of access. 


that must first be reached; and, unless our eyes have deccived us, | 


there is a steamer running, or about to run, direct thither from 
Southampton: but this seems a nascent speculation of uncertain 
continuance, and it involves a long sea-voyage. Stcamers some- 
times run from Ilavre direct to Bordeaux; but, according to Dr. 
Tayxor, the certain route is from Southampton to St. Malo, 


“thence by a short land journey to Nantes; from which place there | 
are steamers to Bordeaux on the Ist, 11th, and 22d of each | 


month”: and, once at Bordeaux, there is another land-journey of 
125 miles. So that, manage as the tourist may, he has several shifts 


of conveyance, and, we should imagine a cousiderable expense, be- | 
fore he arrives at his destination: not, indeed, of sufficient mag- | 


nitude to deter a single man, or a family contemplating a long 
sojourn, or looking to the extension or preservation of life; but 


quite enough to keep off the mob of travellers, especially as there is | 





nothing but Pau and the distant Pyrences; no capital as at Paris, 
and no succession of attractions, or things fashionably held to be 
attractive, as at the Gcrman Spas and up the Rhine. 


Although Dr. Tayior’s book On the Curative Influence of the | 


Climate of Pau and the Mineral Waters of the Pyrenees must be 
considered as emanating from a physician interested in the pros- 
perity of the place, and therefore not likely to underrate its attrac- 
tions, yet we see little trace of unfairness or exaggeration in things 
essential. In his general description of the country, he is borne 
out by Ineuis, James, and two or three other writers; and in his 
account of health and disease there is nothing but what is probable 
in itself and supported by facts, always assuming the climate to 
have the specific effect stated. In a literary point of view, the 
book is 2 model of its kind: a good deal is done, and little or 
nothing is overdone. Besides a good account of Pau and its vici- 
nity, with a full examination of its climate and the classes of disease 
in which it is likely to be beneficial or the reverse, Dr. Tayror’s 
volume contains a sufficient sketch of the natural features and cha- 
racter of the different Spas of the Pyrences, with a description of 
their mincral waters, and the complaints in which they are likely 


to be used with advautage or ivjury. 





EXCURSIONS IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 

TueEse volumes appear at an appropriate time, when the debates in 
Parliament on the alteration of its constitution create a sort of 
factitious interest about Newfoundland, which “the oldest colony 
of England” could not otherwise inspire. 


JUKES’S 


To gentlemen who have forgotten their geography, it may be as | 


well to say that the island of Newfoundland is situated opposite the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence, and is about 420 miles long by 300 broad. 
The ceast is one of the most rocky and iron-bound in the world; 
Newfoundland, however, having the advantage of many harbours, 
although generally difficult of access. With a few rare exceptions, 
the interior of the country consists of stunted but thick-set woods of 
pine and other trees, matted together by underwood ; of wet marsh, 
varying from ankle-deep to knee-deep or deeper, and generally in- 
tersected by bush and quagmires; or of sheets of water called 
ponds, whether they resemble what we understand by the term, or 
expand to large lakes, mostly connected together by streams that 
eventually find their way into the ocean. Toads have been inade out 
of the larger settlements, but nothing like a complete line between 
one place and another exists. To pass along the coast is generally 
impossible, on account of the deep clefts or ravines by which the 
rocks are intersected: to get by land from one place to another is 
difficult, because deer-paths are frequently the only paths, some- 
times to the eye of a stranger there seem to be no paths at all; 
and even where roads have been planned, their country-end is 
merely a line thickly set with holes, slippery rolling stones, stumps 
of trees, or fallen trunks. Unless in winter-time, when ice turns 
the waters into a solid road, land locomotion must be carried on 
afoot; and a tedious and toilsome task itis. Mr. Juxes found, 
that after long training he could only average two miles an hour 


The foxes are so abundant that the | 


It is so opposite to the rule in | 


con- | 


in which he can look around | 


over pretty fair ground ; and that is the mean of walking in New- 
foundland. The sea is consequently the great highway: even the 

| circuits are made round the coast in a vessel fitted up for all the 

| legal functionaries, from the judge, counsellors, and so forth, down 

| to the tipstaff. 

The Western coast contains the most fertile spots ; 


but this, by 

treaty with France, is not allowed to be settled, each nation being 

permitted to use the coast for curing fish only. A few permanent 
| settlers have taken up their abode—of course squatting without 
| title; but this is winked at, as their supplies, small and scanty as 
| they are, are useful to the fishermen. Inland settlements there 
| are none; but parts of the other coasts are thinly settled where a 
harbour and other advantages of land and water attract afew hardy 
| adventurers ; some of whom keep a few sheep and cattle, and en- 
closing a little land, raise seanty crops of corn and vegetables: but, 
unless where nature is very favourable, farming does not appear to 
| be a profitable speculation. A Roman Catholic priest, who was 
| attempting cultivation, told Mr. Jukes that he did not expect he 
| should be able to get much profitable return under ten years. The 
| farm of Mr. Packer, an intelligent resident, instead of yielding a 
profit, costs 1002. a year to keep it in order. 

The sea is the soil of Newfoundland; and the land derives its 
value from its relation tothe water, in proportion as it can be made 
to dry and pack fish, sustain fishermen and their houses, and furnish 
timber to build fishing-vessels. The total exports of the island are 
about 700,000/.; of which salt-fish forms 400,600/., and other salt- 
water articles—as fish-oil, or seal-oil and skins—the remainder. 
Fish, if not the circulating medium, is the measure of value, and 
the means of payment: they look to the fishing-season as other com- 
munities look to the harvest; of fish they think, of fish they stink, by 
fish they live, aud fur fish, in the season, some of them die. Yet, in 
| the Newfoundland definition, there are not many fish, but one 
| fish—videlicet, cod-fish. So ingrained is this idea, that they ask 
| at dinner-time, “ Will you take herrings or fish?” “will you 
take salmon or fish ?” 

Except the officials and a few heads of mercantile houses, the popu- 
lation is of a very primitive and patriarchal kind; rough, and some- 
| what addicted to drink, and to driving bargains ; but simple, hospi- 
| table, and kind-hearted. Bating the characteristic, that in them 
“every thing doth suffer a sea-change,” some of tlicir habits are such 
as obtained in England a century or two ago, and have only of late 
| been quite discontinued in remote parts: such as travellers and 

strangers occupying one bed, and some of the females sleeping 
in the same room with males. Another custom, now on the 
| wane, seems peculiar to Newfoundland: when a strange gentleman 
| arrived at a house where (we suppose) there was only one bed, tra- 
veller, husband, and wife, all slept together,—a custom which Mr. 
| Juxes thinks may have originated in its necessity for preserving 
| life during the intensity of a Newfoundland winter, as without very 
| ample bed-clothes a traveller might, to use an Irishism, lie down a 
| man and get up a corpse. Professional assistance is rare. We 
| have seen that law is dispensed by a regular itinerancy in a sailing- 
vessel chartered pro hac vice. The fee of a surgeon of St. John’s 
| (the capital) for a visit to a settlement twelve miles off, is 52; 
| partly from the absence of competition, and colonial prices, partly 
| from the labour and difficulty of the journey,—at least one day if 
not two being occupied, unless the horse-road is now finished 
throughout: clergymen are so scarce, that people disposed to ma- 
trimony live together on a written agreement to marry at the first 
opportunity. Education of the most elementary kind is, necessarily, 
at alow ebb. The name of a large vessel wrecked on the coast re- 
mained for some time unknown because nobody who had seen it 
| could read the handwriting on the stern; though, to do the colo- 
| nist’s justice, the schoolmaster is one of their first demands, even 
| among the unrecognized settlers on the Western coast. Of the 
| out-of-the-world ways of some of them an idea may be formed 
j from the fact, that old Georce Harvey, a distinguished person 
| and a true humanity-man, (having, among other exploits, saved the 
| lives of 163 persons from a wrecked emigrant-ship, with only the 
| assistance of a son aged twelve and a daughter seventeen, and kept 
them all for some time out of his own stores,) had only once seen a 
| horse, upon the occasion of some remote excursion, and his family 
| never. 
| Mr. Jukes, whose agreeable volumes have mainly furnished us 
with these churacteristics, was appointed Geological Surveyor of 
| Newfoundland; the Assembly, now extinguished by act of Parlia- 
ment, voting his salary and expenses—some visions of colonial beds 
| of coal apparently prompting their scientific ardour. Besides his 
| Geological Report, with some short notices of natural history, the 
| work before us contains an account of the different excursions by 
| land and water he undertook in fulfilment of his duty; together with 
| a sealing voyage to the Arctic ice, in which he employed his winter. 
| On his first arrival, Mr. Jukes seems to have intended a regular 
| survey and exploration of the island; but he found, much to his 
| surprise, that even parts of the sea-shore in the neighbourhood of 
| the capital were inaccessible by land, whilst the inhabitants were 
| equally surprised that he should think of such a possibility. A small 
| vessel was therefore chartered for him, in which he circumnavigated 
| the island, in the season of 1839; landing at different points, and 
| working his way inland as far as the nature of the country and his 
| means of transporting provisions would permit: and his course 
| was pretty similar in 1840, except that his sea- voyage was 
less extensive. The scientific observations of Mr. Jukes are 
judiciously presented in a separate form; his popular matter con- 
sisting of a narrative of his trips and nautical adventures, descrip- 
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tions of the wild, lonely, but picturesque and sometimes beautiful 
landscapes of the island, with sketches of the customs, modes of 
life, and character of the settlers. Had these things been less 
singular or better known, it is possible that some weariness might 
have arisen from the sameness of their character, and the compara- 
tive deficiency in human interest, inevitable where men are not. 
Amid so strange a people and so strange a country, this, however, 
is little felt ; and Mr. Jukes, moreover, is a person well fitted to 
get along himself, or carry his readers along with him: asa traveller, 
he is ardent and indefatigable in exploring, patient under hard- 
ship, hunger, and fatigue, and adapts himself readily to the customs 
about him, and to the companions he falls in with; whilst as an 
author he is rapid, lively, and unaffected, and communicates to his 
literary manner some of his travelling pleasantry. 

The volume is one which would furnish extracts from almost 
every page. We will select what we take so as to convey some 
idea of the generic nature of the subjects handled. 

THE CAPITAL OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The first view of the harbour of St. John’s is very striking. Lofty precipi- 
tous cliffs, of hard, dark red sandstone, and conglomerate, range along the coast, 
with deep water close at their feet. Their beds plunge from a height of from 
400 to 700 feet, at an angle of seventy degrees, right into the sea, where 
they are ceaselessly dashed against by the unbroken swell of the Atlantic 
waves. This immense sea-wall is the side of a narrow ridge of hills which 
strike along the coast here, and through which there are occasional nar- 
row vallies or ravines. These transverse vallies cut down through the range 
to various depths, and the bottom of one being about fifty or sixty feet be low 
the level of the sea forms the entrance to the harbour of St. John’ s, and is ap- 
propriately termed the Narrows. Inside, the harbour expands and trends 
towards the S.W., and the land on the other side of it has a much more gentle 
slope, and a much less height than that immediately on the coast. It is also 
of a better quality, and more fertile. The dark naked rocks that frown along 
the coast near St. John’s, their stern outlines unbroken by any other vegeta- 
tion than a few stunted firs that seem huddled together in the more sheltered 
nooks and hollows, give a stranger but an unfavourable idea of the country he 


has come to visit, and seem to realize all the accounts he may have hea ard or | 


read of the coldness and barrenness of the land. As we sailed backwards and 
forwards across the mouth of the Narrows, which in one place is only 220 yards 
across, with rocky precipitous heights of 500 feet on each side, we caught a 
view of the town, which, from its being built for the most part of unpainted 
wood, had a sufficiently sombre and dismal appearance. The harbour, how- 
ever, was full of vessels, and on landing, there seemed to be much bustle and 
business going on. The melting of the previous winter’s snow had, however, 
furrowed the streets in various places with gutters running across them, while 
from their ill-kept state, from their long, straggling, and irregular appearance, 
the narrow dirty alleys and lanes leading out of. them, the dingy aspect of 
the unpainted houses, and the groups of idle and half-drunken sailors and 
fishermen, the absence of street lamps and drains, the entire want of all police, 
and the air of disorder and confusion which reigned throughout, it was evident 
that the scene was a foreign one. I found afterwards that it was just the 
season when a number of vessels, having shortly returned from the sealing ex- 
pedition, their crews were all loitering about with money in their pockets, and 
the merchant’s wharfs and premises were crowded with their men unloading 
the vessels, and preparing the seals for the oil-vats. My first impulse on land- 
ing was to ascend the ridge on the South-east side of the harbour, which from 
the people all using compass bearings instead of the true, is called the South 
side, and the ridge the South side hill. From its top, which is about 750 feet 
above the sea, there was an extensive prospect over sca and land. On return- 





ing to the town, myself and a fellow voyager found it quite destitute of inns and | 


hotels, but were lucky enough to engage very comfortable rooms in a private 


lodging-house. 











“ SHIPPING ” A SERVANT. 
My first care was to engage « who was acquainted with the co intry, as 
as uide and servant. Acco ugh-looking subject named Kel lly, with 
i imself, whom after re itation, Ten caged, or 






a strong brogue, pre sented | 





in his own language “ shipped.” “All domesti scome tobe * ‘shipped. - 
Families are ¢ hag lied to to know whether they want to “ ship” a ho yoid or 
io pay t? “s i ,< = 
pa} : 
summer, ¢ i ) 
FIRST SAMPLE OF COUNTRY ECONOMY. 


It was just dusk when we arrived at Pouche Cove, and we put up at the first 
house or cabin we came to. The people received us most hospitably, and gave 
us tea and bread and butter; but owing to the recent death ofa daughter, 
could not accommodate us for the night. We then were taken to the house 
of the schoolmaster, where we were kindly received; but his house being 
equally unfurnished with room for more than his own family, he took us toa 
Mrs. Sullivan’s, where, it appeared, strangers usually put up. We found here 
several people assembled round the wood-fire, and shortly joined the circle. 
After some interchange of talk, in which Kelly bore his part by retailing all 
the news of St. Jobn’s, Dr. S. and I were shown through a door into a small 
narrow room, in which there were two beds. I, in my ignorance, concluded 
this was a bed apiece; but Dr. Stabb, more accustomed to the country, im- 
mediately asked who slept in the other bed, “* Myself and the girl, Sir,” 
said the venerable Mrs. Sullivan, to my great astonishment. Accordingly we 
tumbled into one bed, and after the fatigues of the day, were soon fast asleep ; 
and in the morning found the other bed had certainly been slept in, and so con- 
cluded the old lady and the girl had effected their entrance and exit quictly in 
the night without disturbing our slumbers. 

A WALK IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 

1 set out this morning in the boat, accompanied by Mr. Green of Brigus, to 
visit the Cat’s Cove Hills, at the head of Collier's Bay. After exploring the 
coast, we arrived at the head of the bay at twelve o’clock, and struck off into 
the woods by a narrow path. We took three men to carry the theodolite and 
hammer-bag, but I did not intrust the barometer to any one, and accordingly 
carried it myself. In about a quarter of a mile, we came upon a newly-cut road 
that was intended to run from Brigus round the head of the bay towards St. 
John’s. We travelled along this for about ha!f a mile, but found it a mere 
morass, and were obliged to jump from one root ofa tree to another the 

eatest part of the way. We then struck off across a marsh for the hills, and 
in a short time entered a wood. Here we found the bed of a little torrent, 
which enabled us to proceed some distance with tolerable ease, but when that 
ended we were obliged to force our way through the dense thicket, sometimes 
climbing over, sometimes crawling beneath masses of fallen rotten wood, stum- 
bling over slippery moss-covered boulders, slipping on the wet roots of trees, 
sliding down steep banks of rock, or tearing the clothes off our backs by drag- 
ging ourselves through the matted twigs and branches of the trees. All this 
while the thermometer stood at 75 degrees, and not a breath of air could find 
its way tous. The smell of the woods and the turpentine exuding from the 
trees was as close and stifling as an oven, and the mosquitoes began to attack 
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us by hundreds. They did not, indeed, annoy me so much, but Mr. Green’s 
face and neck were soon running down with blood. W hen, after toiling in 
this way to the top of one ridge, we still found a ravine separating us from the 
hill, we were half inclined to give it up. However, taking “ heart of grace,” we 
plunged again into the woods, and after another stiff climb we at length found 
ourselves on the summit. It cost us altogether more than four hours’ hard 
labour, although the distance was not much more than three miles from the 
sea-side. 
A NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. 

A thin, short-haired, black dog, belonging to George Harvey, came off to us 
today. This animal was ofa Iwrec od very ‘different from what we understand by 
the term “ Newfoundland dog,” in England. He had a thin tapering snout, 
a long thin tail, and rather thin but powerful legs, with a lank body, the hair 
short and smooth. These are the most abundant dogs of the country, the 
long-haired curly dogs being comparatively rare. They: are by no means hand- 
some, but are generally more intelligent and useful than the others. This one 
caught his own fish. He sat on a projecting rock beneath a fish-flake, or stage, 
where the fish are laid to dry, watching the water, which had a de pth of six or 
eight fect, and the bottom of which was white with fish-bones. On throwing 
a piece of cod-fish into the water, three or four heavy clumsy-looking fish, 
called in Newfoundland “ sculpins,” with great heads and mouths, and | many 
spines about them, and generally ahout a foot long, would swim in to catch it. 
These he would “set” attentively, and the moment one turned his broadside 
to him, he darted down like a fish-hawk, and seldom came up without the fish 
in his mouth. As he caught them, he carried them regularly to a place a few 
yards off, where he laid them down ; and they told us that in the summer he 
would sometimes make a pile of fitty or sixty a day, just at that place. He 
never attempted to eat them, but seemed to be fishing purely for his own amuse- 
ment. I watched him for about two hours; and when the fish did not come, 
I observed he once or twice put his right foot in the water and paddled it about. 
This foot was white; and Harvey said he did it to “toll” or entice the fish ; 
but whether it was for that specific reason or merely a motion of impatience, 
[ could not exactly decide. ‘The whole proceeding struck me as remarkable, 
more especially as they said he had never been taught any thing of the kind. 

TOUCH-AND-GO. 

On anchoring, we learned that all the vessels bound for St. John’s had left, 
but that one belonging to Mr. Slade was still waiting in Fogo Harbour, to take 
Mr. Slade and Mr. Peyton, who were expected down to go on board of her to 
St. John’s. As I thought it possib le they might go down to Fogo outside the 
island, I wished to goon. ‘The people said it was no time for any loaded craft 
to try to get into Fogo Harbour, but our light cutter might do it; and old 
John said he thought rhe could take her in, so we set off. W efound a tren nendous 
sea rolling in from the North, with only a light wind blowing from the West, 
making it more difficult to manage. Mountains of foam were bursting over 
all the shoal rocks about; Black Rock was alternately dry, standing thirty 
feet out of the water, and buried in boiling surges that were raging and swell- 
ing above its head. The scenery was very ‘grand ; the bare dark rocks of Fogo 
Head frowning characteristically above the waves. On nearing the entrance 
of the harbour, we found the western entrance under Fogo Head white with 
foam all across; and as the wind would be likely to ba ife us under the high 
land, we prepared to run in by the Boatswain's Tickle, a narrow passage be- 
tween two of the islands, of only two fathoms depth at low water. John gave 
the men directions to stand by the main sheet, and when he told them to haul, 
to pull away without minding what became of themselves, and on no account 
to let go. As I could be of no service, I held on by the rigging amidships, to 
watch “the result. As we slowly drew in between “the islands, the rocks on 
each side of us presented themselves alternately bare and black, and covered 
with torrents of white foam, in which, as it extended across the passage, we 
were soon involved. ‘Then came a long thundering wave which lifted us up on 
high, and launched us into the middle of the channel. Down we sank as it 
retired, till we seemed touching the rocks below, aud our rudder did receive a 
All our heads were then turned aft to watch the approach of 

On it came, a huge mountain of water, rising continually 








slight shock. 
the next wave. 





higher as it appreache d, lifting up our punt, which was towed behind, high 

over our heads, so that I verily thought it would fall over on to our deck, until 

at last it plunged under our stern, and up we rose on the swelling wave, ‘which 

buried ‘Tom ard Simon for a brief space, and drenched our decks as far as the 

fuot of the mast. This wave hurried us helter-skelter close to a black rock, 
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{ c ary to haul in th lin suect 


upon which I could have 
receded, and to ave 


i rock 
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to er within thc ” ic liad collect - oa the 
cliff to watch our entrance, as it was certainly “a very close suave,” 


and old John acknowledged afterwards he would not have tried it had he 
known the sea was so high. As we were on the slope of the middle wave, and 
I looked over the bowsprit and saw it pointing directly down to the rocks at 
the bottom of the water, I really had expected it to catch on one of them, and 
that the little vessel would enter the harbour by a kind of summerset. As it 
was, however, in about twenty minutes I was comfortably seated in Mr. R.’s 
parlour, feeding on fish with not the less appetite that I had narrowly escaped 


becoming their food. 
CLOSE OF A TRIP. 


When we landed, our appearance must have been somewhat remarkable, and 
not the less striking as the day happened to be Sunday. I had taken one sum- 
mer and one winter pair of trousers with me, but was now obliged to wear 
them both, not merely on account of the cold, but also that, as “the holes in 
each did not exactly correspond, I might get a mean or average pair of trousers 
from the two. My jackets were in a similar condition, while our faces were 
grimed with smoke and dirt, and our whole persons redolent of bad salt-fish. 

As in all Mr. Murray’s books, the typography is unexception- 
able; but the omission of a map is an oversight detracting from 
the use of the volume, as not many readers of it will have one com- 
plete enough to enable them to follow Mr. Juxgs. 


TAYLOR’S TOUR IN THE MANUFACTURING 
DISTRICTS OF LANCASHIRE. 

Dr. Taytor is known by several publications, which display 
much fluency, considerable reading, and a high species of skill as a 
literary compiler ; though, like most littérateurs, the author con- 
siders effect fully as much as logical truth. Dr. Tayror was also 
engaged for a short time in the periodical county history called 
England in the Nineteenth Century; furnishing the portion of 
Lancashire descriptive of its manufactures, which called from 
us the remark, that in questions of such a nature, where much of 
the information must be derived from individual courtesy, and where 
the district circulation may be influenced by the manner in which 
particular things are spoken of, there is a strong motive to colour 
matters fayourably—to be partial if not untrue. 


DR. 
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The tour before us appears to have been suggested by Dr. Tay- 
Lor’s labours in connexion with England in the Nineteenth Century, 
or perhaps to have formed a continuation of that work; a small 
portion of his materials being reproduced in these letters, and the 
tendency to favour particular interests, we commented upon in 
the periodical, being considerably enhanced. So much is this 





the case, indeed, that Dr. Tayxor is felt to be rather an advocate | 


than an inquirer after truth; and the mind receives his state- 
ments and views in the same suspicious spirit with which the 
overdone arguments of a retained pleader are regarded. Nor is 
it impossible that these Notes of a Tour in the Manufacturing 
Districts of Lancashire are essentially an offshoot of the Anti-Corn- 
law League: at all events, they have more of the air of an itinerant 
orator’s harangue than of any thing else. Flashy, fluent, effective, 
and readable, blarneying the manufacturing interests and abusing 
the agricultural,—omitting all consideration of many facts neces- 
sary to decide the gencral questions of the effects of the Corn- 
laws, and assuming those which are adduced,—apparently to be 
suspected of colouring particular facts, and certainly involved in 
discrepancy in general conclusions,—Dr. Taytor’s book conveys 
that unsatisfactory feeling which attends upon all clever but ob- 
vious attempts to make out a case. 

It is not to be inferred from this that the writer states what 
is false in particular facts; but that he selects his facts or 
colours them, omitting the darker shades and what would tell 
against his friends, or draws general conclusions from excep- 
tional cases, which of course prove nothing. No facts seem better 
established than the wretched condition of the manufacturing 
towns as regards the accommodation of the workpeople, aud the 
general tendency of factory labour to induce a fatigue indis- 
posing for mental or bodily exercise, and driving people to the ex- 
citement of the public-house or the lassitude of worn-out weariness. 


The evidence before Parliamentary Committces, the reports of 


different public functionaries, the statements of medical and other 
writers, all agree that the deficient drainage and ventilation of the 
houses in Manchester, the dirt and defilement of the streets or 
lanes in which the operatives reside, and their consequent home 
condition, are deplorable and disgraceful. All this Dr. ‘Taytor 
knows: but all this he conceals, by passing it over lightly in a 
general sentence, and carries the reader, as a type of the factory 
system, to one of the crack exceptions of the system, where a 
humane and intelligent master, having erected his factory in a 
rural district, has built dwellings for his workpeople on his own 
ground, introduced something of monastic discipline into their 
mode of life, and established schools for the children. Again, 
the condition of the agricultural labourers, he asserts, is much 
below that of the manufacturing: which, both being in work, 
is without doubt the case; yet when we see the average life 
of mechanics, &c. in Manchester is only seventeen years, and of the 
same class thirty-three years in Wiltshire and thirty-eight years 
in Rutlandshire, we cannot implicitly subscribe to the exagge- 
rated, not to say fulsome panegyric, which Dr. Tayror bestows 
upon the short-lived tribe of Lancashire. TIlis particular facts 
sometimes either contradict something he has previously said, 
or contain within them their own contradiction or explanation: 


thus, after speaking of the great independence of feeling of 
the factory people in their misery, with their indisposition to 


receive relief and their determination not to ask jor it, he tells 
astory of being stopped on the road by persons den 
and in another place (C f 
pound, and ihe relicvi ree » be protect 
tary guard. But ihe gieatest test ot Be e's y, or his 
incapability of presenting truth, veyond such matter-of-fact truths 
as an attorney might put into an affidavit, is to be found at Stock- 
port. At this place, he admits, distress had reached its acmé; at 
least so we interpret his exordium—* The prosperity of Stock- 
port is no more: ‘Fuit Ilium et ingens gloria Teucrorum.’ It 
is now a town in a state of social dissolution; and ere many 
weeks elapse, if something be not done to revive its trade, the 
inhabitants will have lost all chance of relief on earth, and will have 
nothing left but an appeal to the justice of the eternal God.” 
Unluckily, however, for his case, he does not allow the reader to 
depend upon his own statements, but quotes from the Report 
of (we believe the Assistant Poor-Law) Commissioners; and their 
narrative and evidence form a striking contrast to the accounts of 
the one-sided rhetorician. They exhibit, indeed, a great amount of 
gnawing distress, falling upon an orderly, well-conducted, indus- 
trious, and independent-spirited population : they show that it has 
been borne manfully, patiently, and with a kindly spirit through- 
out; struggling as long as possible against the approaches of want, 
only applying to the Guardians as a last necessity, taking thank- 
fully the relief that was given, and resigning it as soon as other 
means of support were obtained. In all this there is much to re- 
gret and much to admire; and the conduct of the Guardians ap- 
pears to have been considerate and liberal; but there is nothing in 
the aggregate of the Stockport facts, or in any single one, which 
bears out a general statement of any kind that Dr. Tayzor has 
anywhere advanced. “ Truth passed through him no longer is the 
same” ; though it is possible that the naturally rhetorical character 
| of his mind, and not a foregone determination, instigates him to 
distortion. 

The Report of the Commissioners, and another from the local 
authorities, touch upon the causes of the distress at Stockport. 
| yond the “ general depression,” they are attributed to “ turns- 


verach 
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“(out for wages,” in opposition to “ reduced” rates, which stopped 
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some mills, and caused others to work short time; to “ several 
failures” ; and to the stoppage of one mill through “ the death of 
one of the partners.” One of the witnesses attributed part of the 
distress to the failure of the Macclesfield Bank. 

And some of these local and individual causes have perhaps had 
an influence elsewhere in increasing the distress resulting from the 
general depression. For in some places, Dr. Tayxor finds mills, 


| and especially the mills of his hospitable friends, in work, and if we 
' understand him in full work; whilst in other places the greatest 


distress—total stagnation—exists. Now, want of capital, bank- 
ruptcies, disputes, however natural, between masters and workmen, 


| and the derangement of local currency caused by breaking banks, 
| are all intelligible reasons why the distress of a place should be ag- 





| Jated by my companion. 
| formerly rented at thirty pounds a year, but he was uns 





| therefore exclude an infant. 


gravated ; but it is quite impossible,ceteris paribus, that out of two 
mills producing somewhat similar articles, one should be compelled 
to stop and the other be in full work from commercial regulations. 
We do not say that the fact is not explainable—we could suggest 
various causes for it; but assuredly neither Corn-laws nor ‘Tariff 
could have any thing directly to do with it. In short, wherever the 
manufacturers, their interest, or their views are in any way con- 
cerned, this volume conveys a strong impression of partial advocacy, 
and perhaps a suspicion of something more. Incidentally, it con- 
tains some agreeable pictures, or some just remarks; and in 
matters indifferent Dr. ‘Tayior exhibits the art of a superior book- 
maker. We take a few examples. 
FRUIT AT TURTON. 

The Turton Mill is built in the bottom of the ravine, just under the owner’s 
residence, from which, however, it is separated by the little stream I have al- 
rcady noticed. It isa plain stone building, but not without some pretensions 
to architectural beauty. On descending to visit it, my attention was excited 
at the entrance by a very simple circumstance, which I think not unworthy of 
record. Fruit-trees, unprotected by fence, railing, or palisade, are trained 
against the main wall of the building; and in the season the ripe fruit hangs 
temptingly within reach of every operative who goes in or out of the mill. 
There is not an instance of even a cherry having been plucked, though the 
young piecers and cleaners must pass them five or six times every day, and 
they are far from being deficient in the natural love for fruit, as I found that 
they were good customers to the itinerant hawkers. Mr. Ashworth’s garden 
is on the side of the factory remote from the house: it is rich in fruits, flowers, 
and vegetables, but it is absolutely unprotected; a child could scramble through 
the hedge, and in my schoolboy days I would have thought little of clearing 
the gate ina leap; the gate, however, is only secured by a latch, and could not 
Now this unprotected garden has never suffered 
the slightest injury or depredation. I know of less tempting gardens secured 
by high walls, ponderous gates, and a regular apparatus of bolts, locks, and 
bars, to which man-traps and spring-guns were found necessary as au additional 
protection. 

It would be difficult, however, to take fruit without detection ; 
and for an operative to take it, would, we suppose, be ‘‘as much as 
his place was worth.” 

EFFECT OF MANUFACTURES UPON AGRICULTURE. 

The cultivated lands through which we passed were originally waste moor 
and moss; such they must ever have remained had not the accumulation of 
population around the factories opened an immediate market for farming pro- 
duce, which gave the strongest impulse to farming industry. ‘The former 
wastes have been cultivated to the very tops of their hills and the very margin 
of their streams; the soil has literally been ploughed by the spindle and sowed 
by the shuttle and the loom. It is to manufactures that this district is in- 
debted for the moor blooming as the garden and the desert blossoming as the 
rose. A curious instance of the rapid increase of the value of farins was re- 
He showed me a piece of ground which a farmer had 
le to work it with 











profit, on account of the cist i toarket to which he had to send hig 
1} k deeply in debt. .t same farmer subsequently rented 

lout of its profits at the higher 

Land used exclusively for farming purposes commands upwards of ten times 


the rental of a century ago; and aris formerly tenauted by persous now living 
are let at seven or eight times the suis which themselves have once paid. In 
the populous parts, building-land is rented at 6d. and 6}d. per.square yard, 
being 121/. to 1311. per acre, or a larger sum than was paid for the whole forest 
of 15,300 acres in the reign of James the First. 

By the last year’s survey for the county assessment, the annual rental of the 
forest is 50,035/., or an increase of 41,000 per cent upon the Parliamentary 
survey before alluded to. 

PARADISE OF HOLLYMOUNT. 

The village of Hollymount would elsewhere be called a thriving town. The 
residences of the operatives are not so much cottages as handsome houses con- 
sisting of from four to six rooms, provided with every convenience necessar: 
for comfort and cleanliness. ‘They are all well furnished, in many cases wit 
mahogany; 1 saw none destitute of a clock and a small collection of books, 
generally on religious subjects. ‘The children in the village were remarkably 
healthy, neat, and intelligent. They answered the few casual questions ad- 
dressed to them with a politeness of demeanour and propriety of expression 
which could not be surpassed in much higher ranks of life. I was informed 
that most of the men were teetotallers, and that they had invested considerable 
sums of money in the savings-bank. If the entire forest had been similar to 
Hollymount, it would have been an earthly paradise. 

Your Lordship has long been aware of the deep interest I feel in all matters 
connected with national education, for it was that which first procured for me 
the honour and the advantage of your acquaintance: you will therefore readily 
believe that my attention was anxiously directed to the means provided for the 
instruction of the children, 1 found them such as I believe could not be sur- 
passed in any other locality. 

The school attached to the factory was one of the most elegant and conve- 
nient buildings I have ever seen devoted to the purposes of education : it was 
well ventilated, and furnished with the best apparatus for being lighted with 
gas and heated with warm water. It could not have cost less than a thousand 
pounds. The children pay twopence per week for instruction, but the ex- 
penses are defrayed by the benevolent proprietors, and the weekly stipend is 
allowed to accumulate as a reserve fund, to be paid back to each pupil at 
twenty-one years of age. : ba we “ 

I found the villagers of Hollymount healthy, happy, and contented. The 
operatives, one and all, declared that their only anxiety was, lest the progress of 
distress should reach the establishment of Hollymount, and deprive them of 
the employment they possessed and the comforts they produced. 
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CHEAP LABOUR IN ENGLAND. 

Measuring labour by quantity and quality instead of by time, and measuring 
the value of wages by the emount of necessaries and comforts which they will 
purchase, we unhesitatingly ert that labour is at this moment, ard has been 
for at least the last ten years, cheaper in England than in any other country 
on the face of the earth. If it had not been so we should have been bankrupts 
longago. The proof iseasy : the number of persons living without work on 
rent, pensions, annuities, government pay, interest of money, &c., bears a much 
greater proportion to the whole amount of population in England than in any 
other country: it is very clear that those who do not work must be supported 
by those who do—but fur the bees the drones would starve; and thereture the 
amount taken for the support of the idle from the profits of the industrious be- 
ing here greatest, it is self-evident that the remainder left to remunerate in- 
dustry must in this country be least. We may further appeal to the experience 





of travellers: take the instance of any family that have made a tour in their | 








own carriage through Germany and Italy, and met a break-down ; on inquiry 
= will find that the cost of repairs was greater than it would have been in 
ong Acre, and that the work was worse done. 
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Forest Life. By the Author of “ A New Home.” 

Excursions in and about Newfound!and, during the years 1839 and 1840. 
By J. B. Jukes, M.A., F.G.S., &e., late Geological Surveyor of New- 
foundland. In two volumes. 

On the Curative Influence of the Climate of Pau, and the 
Waters of the Pyrences, on Disease: with descriptive notices of the 
geology, botany, natural history, mountain-sports, local antiquities, and 
topography of the Pyrenees, and their principal watering-places. By 
A. Taytor, M.D. 

Notes of a Tour in the Manufacturing Districts of Lancashire; in a se- 
ries of Letters to his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. By W. Cooke 
Taytor, LL.D., &c., of Trinity College, Dublin; Author of “ The 
Natural History of Society,” &c. 

Life in the West : Backwood Leaves and Prairie F 






In two volumes. 
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on the borders of the picturesque, the sublime, and the ridiculous, Ex- 
tracts from the Note-book of Morleigh in Search of an Estate. 
History of the Church of Christ until the Revolution A.D. 1688: ina 


Course of Lectures. By the Reverend CuarLtes Mackenzie, M.A,, 
Vicar of St. Helen’s Bishopsgate, &c. 


The Autobiography of Joseph Lister, of Bradford in Yorkshire ; to which 
is added, a Contemporary Account of the Defence of Bradford and Cap- 
ture of Leeds by the Parliamentarians in 1642. Edited by Tuomas 
Waricnt, Esq., M.A., &c. 

[ The reprint of a scarce and curious tract, exhibiting literally but naturally the 
career and feelings of a Nonconformist of the seventeenth century, in humble 
life. There is not, indeed, much variety of fortune; fur Joseru Lisver was 
only an apprentice, a serving-man, a steward, and a farmer ; the only historical 
event with which he was connected was the capture of Bradford by the Royal- 
ists during the Civil War; and his mind was of a credulous and somewhat nar- 
row character. These are the circumstances, however, which really give the 
work its value, as presenting a reflex of the feelings and opinions of the com- 
mon people of the time. Joseru Lister was contemporary with the exccu- 
tion of CHartes the First, the Government of CromweEtt, the Restoration, 
and the Revolution; yet he never mentions them. ‘The Irish Rebellion and 
the massacre of the Protestants, which occurred in his youth, were the public 
events that made the strongest impression upon him, on account of the panic 
terror they created, and the frequent fasts they gave rise to among the Pu- 
ritans; Master Joseru, in his youthful and “carnal” days, having a great 
aversion to fasts. } 

The Neutral French; or the Exiles of Nova Scotia. By Mrs. Wiirrass, 
Author of “Religion at Home,” &c. Two volumes in one. Second 
edition. 

About the middle of the last century it was determined to expel tie original 
rench settlers from Nova Scotia, in consequence of alleged apprehensions re- 
specting their probable junction with the Aaditans of Canada. Having by 
equivocal proclamations assembled them in their churches, they were sur- 
rounded, marched a-ship-beard, and distributed throughout the neighbouring 
American Colonies, now the United States. ‘The commander on this occasion 
was Colonel Wixstow of Massachusetts. ‘The transportation was carried into 
effect with circumstances of necdless hardship; the sexes being separated, and 
of course familics; and as the atrocity was executed in the autumn, many 
eventually perished from insufticient food, the severity of the weather, and the 
depressing effects of mental anxiety. 
This expulsion, or expatriation, is the subject of the volume before us. _ Its 
author is a Yankee Republican, and female politician, “ hissing hot,” as Fal- 
staff expresses it; and she not only allows her prejudices and feminine feelings 
full play, but has made the history in her novel predominate over her fiction. 
She also falls into another error, of sometimes letting the adventures of her 
heroine wait, to tell the story of the community. In spite of these faults, The 
Neutral Irench has a sort of interest: but it arises from the subject, uot from 
the writer, who has rather marred than improved her materials. ] 

Little Susan; a Tale in easy words, for children under six years of age. 
By Aunt Sopny. 

[Anecdotes of a little girl and her brother, suitable for first reading lessons : 
but even very young children, now, might expect more information in a book 
than these pages convey. } 

The Sailor's Bride; or Home, its joys and its sorrows; a Domestic Tale. 
Third edition. 

Britain,a Poem; to which are added Miscellaneous Pieces, some of which 
were written on occasions of national interest. By James GREEN 

[At first we took this poem for a satire; but it is a mixture of unflinching 
panegyric with a little measured admonition for past or present backslidings ; 
gin-shops and prisons being among our existing dcfwults, as well as the exist- 
ence of those persons who only keep the laws “ because they must.” The 
inflated dogerel of Zritain is followed by a series of poems to the Queen, 
Prince ALBERT, the Queen Dowager, and the Royal children; which have 
been received from Mr. GREEN by the Royal personag¢s “ with expressions of 
satisfaction.” ‘Lhe private secretaries are sly fellows, we perccive: they will 
not commit the criticism of their illustrious masters and mistresses, and so are 
silent as to the reading, and only speak of the receipt. ] 

The Dirge of Westminster, or Founder’s Day; Rhyme and Rhapsody, 
with Notes, 

[An Anglo-Indian’s lament, in rhyme, over the declining glories of Westmin- 
ter School ; the foulness of the Thames water, and the new buildings in the 
neighbourhood, being two main topics. Some notes are added, which differ 
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nothing from the verse except by being in prose. Both should have been kept 

in the writer’s desk, if he found it necessary to relieve his mind on paper. ] 

Torrent of Portugal; an English Metrical Romance. Now first pub- 
lished from an unique manuscript of the fifteenth century, preserved in 
the Chetham Library at Manchester. Edited by James OrcuarD 
Hac.iwett, Esq., F.R.S., &e. 

[ A poem of uncertain age and originality, To the antiquary it will probably have 
some interest, but none for the general reader—indeed, the language would hardly 
be intelligible ; and the story being rambling—a series of adventures without 
much plot—and the whole poem a species of imitation, if not the imitation of 
an imitation—does not convey the impress of any particular time, or reflect the 
opinions of any particular age. ] 

Altempts at Verse. 

[ By a “ votary ” of Worpsworru, to whom these “ attempts ” are dedicated. 

They are the effusions of a melancholy fancy, mostly in a religious strain, and 

imitative of poets of the Lake school: but they have neither depth nor ori- 

ginality of thought, and are often distigured by atfected phraseology, for which 
the idea conveyed forms no excuse. } 

Erreurs des Médecins ; ou Syst?me Chrono-thermal. 
glais du Dr. Dicxsoy, par Matvius, A.D.C. 
[Some years since, we noticed Dr. Dicxson’s publication called the Fallacy 
ve Art of Physic,—meaning the “ fallacy of other people’s physic.” Acs 
to Dr. Dickson, there was only one disorder, fever ; and all disorders 
were curable that had intermissions—as the suspension of pain in gout, the 
alternations of ague; the cure consisting in keeping up the favourable stage, 

or, to carry out the argument ad ubsurdum, the cure consisted in the cure. 

Though deficient as a scientilic exposition, the book had some points about 
it: it was written in a popular style; and it reached, if we may trust our me- 
econd edition. ‘The attention it excited induced Dr. Dickson to ex- 
tend his views, and he published one or more works, with other titles, but of 
which the basis was similar to his Fullacy of the Art of Physic. The expan 
sion, however, was not always an improvement; what was originally peculiar 
or paradoxical, verging upon the empirical. It is from some of these later ex- 
positions that the Lrreurs des Médecins has been translated. ] 

The Popular Scottish Biography: being Lives of Eminent Natives of 
Scotland. Brought down to the present time, from the most authentic 
sources. By Witntam Asversoy, Esq., Author of “ Landscape 
Lyrics,” &c. 

[ A well-compiled and useful work, in which many of the articles may be read 
as well as referred to; Mr. AnpeRsON exercising some original judgment on 
his subjects. The scale of the work, however, like most books of this kind, is 
not always so measured by the intrinsic merit or qualities of its subjects as by 
some accidentalcireumstances. ‘Lhe bookseller ConsTaBLe fills a larger space 
than the historian and philosopher Hume. ] 

Al Description of the Mineral Springs of Aix-la- Chapelle and Borcette ; 
with some account of the Curiosities of both places and the environs. 
By L. Wevzvar, MLD., Physician at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

[The number of Spas of various kinds that have attracted the visits of 
tourists, since Sir Francis Heap’s publication of the Bubbles, have per- 
haps diminished the demand for the waters of Aix-la-Chapelle; so Dr. 
Werzvar has published a refresher upon the subject. The topics he handles 
are various, and methodically arranged; the medical effects of the waters natu- 
rally occupying the largest space. ‘They are so efficacious that it will be shorter 
to say what diseases they will no¢ remedy,—which are, plethora, acute inflam- 
mations, most fevers, tuberculous consumption, diseases of tle heart, and he- 
morrhages; nor are they adapted to females who are “as ladies wish to be who 
love their lords.” ] 

A Synopsis of the Various Administrations for the Government of Eng- 
land from the year 1756 to 1842. 

(A tabular list of the members of twenty-five successive Administrations ; 
beginning with the Duke of Devonsmire’s, in which the great Wib- 
LIAM Pirr was for a short time a Secretary of State, and embracing the 
present. The various offices, thirty in number, including those not 
forming part of the Cabinet—which should be distinguished, by the way— 
are cnumerated in one column, and against each office are put the names 
of the persons who filled them, with the dates of their appointments and re- 
signations, when either differ from those of the formation and dissolution of the 
Ministry to which they belonged; a separate column being devoted to each 
Administration. An alphabetical index of names is added ; and also tables of 
Peerages created during each reign from Henry the Third to Vicrorta, 
showing the number and rank of creations made during successive Ministries 
from the accession of GrorGE the Third to the present time. From this it 
appears, that from Henry the Third to the end of Erizaneru’s reign, only 
twenty-five Peers had been made; while no fewer than two hundred and eighty- 
uine creations have been the reward of political influence during the last four 
reigns. ] 

Pounds, Shillings, and Pence; ora series of money calculations on a novel 
system ; illustrated with examples showing the method of performing 
them in the mind, with less than one-fourth of the usual labour. 
Adapted to general use. By T. Marry, Accountant. 

[A guide to the practice of mental arithmetic, especially adapted to the ordi- 

nary purposes of business, and the ready-reckoning of the shop and counting- 

house. | 

A Glossary of Provincial Words and Phrases in use in Wiltshire. By 
Joun Yonce AKERMAN, Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of Lon- 
don, &e. 

[A useful little book for the philologist, the student of language, or the 

readers of our older poetry. Some of the words, however, are in general use as 

homely terms or vulgarisms,—such as “ afeard ” for afraid, “ gumption ” for 
ability, rather than “ingenuity or common sense” as Mr, AKERMAN renders 
it. A few words are commonly used in their secondary sense, but not in their 
primitive,—as “guzzle, a filthy drain”; whence the application to sensual 
gluttons and drinkers. ‘There isa short and sensible preface, showing that 
what we now call provincialisms are in reality Anglo-Saxon, both in meaning 
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and pronunciation. ] 

Popular Objections to the Premillennial Advent, and to the Study of the 
Prophetic Scriptures, Considered. By George Octivy, Esq., of Cove. 
Published under the auspices of the Edinburgh Association for Pro- 
moting the Study of Prophecy. k 

[ Another emanation from the Elinbuigh Society for promoting the study of 
prophecy by a scries of lectures. ] 

SeRTALS. 
.— Self-Control,” by Mrs. Brunton, 


The Novel Newspaper, Part LVI 
| To which is added, “The Solitary,” a 


Author of * Discipline,” &c. 
Romance of the Iudian Border. : 
[The commencement of the thirteenth octavo volume of a cheap collection 
of modern novels, including Coorer’s among others ; printed in readable type 
on decent paper; and, according to the advertisement, an improvement on the 
first twelve volumes, none of which we have seen. } 
Murray's Environs of London, Part IV. 
Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall's Ireland, Part XXII. 
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England in the Nineteenth Century. Northern Division, Part VII1.— 
“ Lancashire.” 

Thornton’s History of the British Empire in India, Vol. IIL. Part LV. 

Combe Abbey, No. 1V. 

Our Mess, No. VIII. 

The New Statistical Account of Scotland, No. XXXVIII. 

Smee’s Elements of Electro-Metallurgy, Part 1V. 

Handy Andy, Part VIII. 

The Gaberlunzie’s Wullet, Part VIII. 

Knight's London, Part XVII. 

Thomas Miller’s Godfrey Malvern, Parts 1V. and VY. 

Doyle’s Cyclopadia of Practical Husbandry, Part LY. 

PERIODICALS. 

Law Magazine, No. LV II. 

Yorth American Review, No. CX VI. 

Magazines for August—Dublin University, Ainsworth’s, Monthly, London 
University, Asiatic Journal, Union, Polytechnic Journal, Great West- 
ern, Musical Athenzeum, Mirror. 

PicrorraL Intustrations anp Prints. 

Canadian Scenery Illustrated, Part XX VI. 

Scenery and Antiquities of Ireland Illustrated, Part XV. 

Le Keux’s Memorials of Cambridge, No. XXXII. 

Pictorial Edition of Shakspere, Part XLVI.  “ William Shakspere; a 
Biography.” No. II. 

Pictorial History of England, Part LXVI. 

S. C. Hall’s Book of British Ballads, Part IIT. 

Abbotsford Edition of the Waverley Novels, Part VIII. 

PaMPuLets. 

Remarks on the War in Afghanistan. By the Honourable WintrAm 
Lesuiz MELviLee, of the Bengal Civil Service. 

Nine Letters on the Corn-Laws. Originally published in the “ Morning 
Chronicle,” the “ Sun,” the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian,” and the “ Man- 
chester Times.” Corrected and revised by the Author. 

Suggestions offered and Data given in proof that a sufficient supply of 
Bread-Corn for the inhabitants of Great Britain, the growth of their 
own soil and produce of their own industry, may be obtained in the 
year 1843, and for an indefinite period to come. By a Tourist from the 
North. 

The Dress of the Clergy. By a Clergyman. 

Twenty-second Annual Report of the Directors cf the Dundee Royal 
Asylum for Lunatics ; submitted in terms of their charter to a general 
meeting of the Directors, 20th June 1842. 

The Duty of the Free States. Second Part. 
ninG, D.D. 

An Experimental Inquiry into the Advantages attending the use of Cylin- 
drical Wheels on Railways; with an explanation of the theory of 
adapting curves for those wheels, and its application to practice ; and an 
account of experiments showing the easy draught and the safety of car- 
riages with cylindrical wheels. By W. J. Macquorn Rayxrnp, Civil 
Engineer. 

America and England Contrasted: or the Emigrant’s Nand-book and 
Guide to the United States. Comprising information respecting their 
constitution, best fields for agricultural and manufacturing employment, 
wages, climate, shipping, letters from emigrants, &c. Second edition. 

The New Zealand Portfolio, Conducted by H. 8. Cuapman, (of the 
Middle Temple,) Barrister-at-Law. No. 1.—A Letter to the Right 
Honourable Lord Stanley, Secretary of State for the Colonial Depart- 
ment, on the Administration of Justice in New Zealand. 

Music. 

Part Music. Edited by Jonny Hernan. No. IIT. (In Score, and in 
separate books for the Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass.) 

| This number is a considerable improvement on the first; for the editor has 

bestowed upon it, as we recommended, more research, more care, and more 

discretion ; and its contents are not otherwise easily attainable. It would add 
to the usefulness of the publication if the pieces selected contained a greater 
variety of combination—some three, five, and six voices, and not all for the 
same four. } 

Friendship; a Ballad. Composed by T. H. SEVERN. 

[ Mr. Severn always arranges his work like a musician; but his melody is 

one which lays but little hold of the memory. } 


MR. ROBERT MUDIE. 
Our attention has been this week called to the truly distressing cir- 
cumstances in which the family of the late Mr. Mupix, weil known 
for numerous and varied writings, are placed by his death. 

The story of the deceased has been forcibly recalled to our remem- 
brance by this appeal. His career will be cited as another instance of 
the supposed tendency of jiterary pursuits to lead to a course of life un- 
favourable to domestic prosperity. Nothing is more erroneous than 
the notion that literature of itself, as a profession, necessarily brings 
about this melancholy result; but it cannot be denied that the same 
temperament which throws men on the sea of literature, too often 
throws them also on the breakers of improvidence and on a reckless 
aimlessness of existence. 

Besides this general reason, the early difficulties in which the life of 
Rosert Mupte was passed were unfavourable to the acquisition of re- 
gular and self-controlled habits. He followed, as we have understood, 
almost till manhood, the humble calling of a weaver; and next served as 
a substitute in the militia. How he received his first impulse to literary 
and scientific pursuits we do not know, as he could not have obtained 
any education but that which the humblest peasant in Scotland may 
acquire. But we next find him one of the teachers in a public Academy 
at Inverness; and afterwards, at Dundee Academy, the colleague of | 
Mr. Duncan, now a distinguished Professor in the University of St. | 
Andrews. At Dundee he unhappily got involved in local controver- 
sies; which drove him from his situation, and induced him at last to 
seek in London the means of subsistence by his pen. Here for a num- 
ber of years, partly connected with the newspaper press, but princi- 
pally employed in furnishing the publishers with books of all kinds— 
fiction, satires, moral works, geography, natural history, &c.—he wore 
out his brain, a victim to all the vicissitudes of authorship. He is dead, 
and the grave has closed over the remains of a Scottish weaver, who 
in his time, triumphing over difficulties and obstacles, instructed and 
amused thousands, Let us not leave his widow and five children utterly | 


By Wittram E. Cuan- 


destitute. To them he has not only left no provision, but literally no 
home. 

In estimating the literary character of Mr. Munir, it is proper to 
guard against the undue allowances which it is natural to make with 
regard to a man in the strictest sense self-taught. He had no preten- 
sions to be ranked among the great men who discover great truths, 
and follow truth, through evil as well as good repute, for its own sake. 
But he had much quickness of perception; he could analyze and de- 
scribe ; he was copiously eloquent, strong in grotesque ridicule, and 
expert in satire. He had a fine turn for mathematics; and we have 
heard the celebrated PLayrair speak with respect of his actual attain- 
ments in geometry. His knowledge of things was various, though 
necessarily superficial ; and though he was incapable of exhausting an 
important subject in all its bearings and fulness, he threw himself with 
the force of genius on that which engaged his thoughts and his pen, 
and communicated vividly what he knew. Without originality in the 
highest sense, he was skilful in adapting the views of others. He had 
the power of seizing the points of atopic, and making plain, picturesque, 
and amusing, whatever be discussed. What most of all distinguished 
him was the facility of acquiring whatever he wished to know; and his 
failures arose from the desultory nature and irregularity of his pursuits. 
The name of Mupre may not adorn a tale, but it points a moral— 
that one great end of a properly-conducted education is the discipline 
which it bestows both on the intellectual and the general life of those 
who are so happy as to receive it. 

We cannot rank Mr. Mupre among the first class of intellects, the 
inventors; or even among the foremost of the second class; but he is 
entitled, for the variety of his productions, and the undoubted merit of 
many of them, to the recognition and gratitude of the reading public. 
We sincerely trust that his family, left unprovided for in spite of his 
labours, will not be unfriended. The respectable gentlemen named in 
the advertisement which has given rise to this notice, will receive, and, 
we have no doubt, judiciously apply, whatever shall be subscribed for 
their benefit. 





MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the Sth July, at the Government-house, Prince Edward's Island, the Lady of Sir 
Henry Verve Hesteey. of a son. 

Ou the 29th, at Mitcheldean, the Wife of the Rev. W. Becxert, B.A., of Trinity 
College, Oxford, and Curate of Abenhill, Gloucestershire, of a son. 

Ou the Ist August, at Haverfordwest, the Lady of Joun Evans, Esq., one of her 
Majesty's Couusel, of a danghter. 

On the 6th, at Dyrham Rectory, Gloucestershire, the Lady of the Rev. W. S. Ronr- 
s0N, of a daughter. 

Ou the 6th, in Upper Harley Street, the Lady of Sir Greaory Lewry, of a daughter. 

On the 7th, in Harley Street, the Right Hon, Lady De Taney, of a son. 

Ou the 7th, in Hyde Park Gardens, the Lady of the Rev. Eomunp Hotzonp, of a 
dauylhter. 

Oa the 9th 
F. Jounson, of a son. 

On the l0th, at Hatton, Middlesex, Lady Potrnocx, of a danghter. 

On the Ith, at Blackheath, the Lady of James Farquaar, Esq., of Hallgreen, 
Kiucardine, North Britain, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 30th March, at Syduey, Arrnur Hopaeson, Esq., eldest sou of the Rev. Ed- 
ward Hodgson, of Rickmausworth, Herts, to Extza, eldest daughter of Sir James 
Dowling, Chief Justice of the Colony. 

Ou the Ist August. at the residence of her Britannie Majesty's Chargé d' Affaires, 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Lynpon Boron, Esq., formerly of Monktown Castle, Dublin, 
and of Lausanne Honse, Margate, to Lypra Ann, daughter of the late Major B. D. 
Hooke, Ro 


BIRTHS, 


ut the Vicarage, West Wycombe, Bucks, the Wife of the Rev. WaLter 


al Artillery. 
t St. George's, the Lord Tempiemore, to Lavra, daughter of the late 
Right Hon. Sir Arthar Paget. 

On the 4th, at Langham, Norfolk, Freperick Ropear Partringe, Esq., fourth son 
of H. S. Partridge, Esq., of Hockham Hall, Norfolk, to Emma, second danghter of the 
Kev. S. F. Rippingall, of Langham. 

On the 4th, at Clapham Church, Geonce Woons. second son of Richard Maunsell, 
Esq., of Oakley Park, Kildare, to Marta, eldest daughter of the late Mark Synuot, 
Esq., of Grove House, Clapham Common, and formerly of Monasteroris House, 
King’s County, Ireland. 

On the 4th, at the parish-charch of Hanley Castle, Everyn Patrie Surrey, Esq., 
M.P., of Lower Eatington, Warwickshire, to Mary Ciara Exizapern, eldest daughter 
of E. Hf. Lechmere, Esq. 

On the Gth, at St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, the Right Hon. Lord Watstne- 
HAM, to Aueusra Louisa, eldest daughter of Sir Robert Frankland Russell, Bart., of 
Thirklebury Park, Yorkshire, and of Chequers Court, Buckinghamshire. 

Ou the 8th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Hon. Cuaries W. G. Howarp, son 
of the Earl of Carlisle. and M.P. for East Cumberland, to Mary, second daughter of 
the Right Hon. Baron Parke. 

On the 9th, at St. George's, Hanover Square, Horace Marryat, Esq., to Matmpa 
Exizazetn, daughter of the Right Hon. General Lord Edward Somerset, G.C.B. 

On the 9th, at Rochdale, Lieut. L. B. Mackrxnon, R.N., second son of W. A. Mac- 
kinnou, Esq., M.P., to Avavsra, daughter of the late John Eutwistle, Esq., of Fox- 
holes, formerly M.P. for Rochdale. 

On the 9th, at Arthurstone, Perthshire, James Tanot, Esq., eldest son of the Hon. 
James Talbot, of Evercreech House, Somersetshire, to Marta MARGARETTA, youngest 
daughter of Patrick Murray, Esq., of Simprim, Forfarshire. 

On the 9th, at St. Mary’s Church, Cheltenham, Taeoportc Grumpretcn, Esq., son 
of the late Anthony Nicholas Grumbretch, Esq., of Fedderwarden, Germany, to Jang 














Wirsranam, danghter of the late Colonel Wilbraham Tollemache Edwards, of her 
Majesty’s Fourteenth Foot. 

On the 9th, at Edmonton Church, the Rev. H. P. Dunster, M.A., Curate of Totten- 
ham, to Louisa, fourth daughter of Thomas King, Esq., of Edmonton. 

On the 9th, at the parish church of Ramsey, the Right Hon. and Rev. Lord Bayntna, 
to Ema, only daughter of the late William Henry Fellowes, Esq., and sister of Ed- 
ward Fellowes, Esq., M.P., of Ramsey Abbey, Hunts, and of Haverland Hall, Norfolk, 
On the 9th, at St. George's, Hanover Square, Jonn T. Detane, Esq., B.A., of the 
University of Oxford, second sou of W. F. A. Delane, Esq., to Fanny Horatio Serve, 
Widow of the late Francis Bacon. Esq., and daughter of Horace Twiss, Exq., Q.C. 





On the 10th, at the residence of Philip De Broke St. Clair, Esq., Grosveuor Square, 
Frepertck MarcneMont BrRANpoN GreviLLet Futke-Grenvit.e Howarp, Esq., eldest 
son of Reginald Marchemont Brandon Greville Fulke-Grenville Howard, Esq., of 
Marchemont Coart and Brandon Hall, Suffolk, and Grenville Castle, Northumberland, 
to Aneta MapeLineE Aones, youngest daughter of Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Fitzroy Neville. 

On the llth, at Falham Church, Tuomas Fosserr Kent, Esq., to Cecit1a VicToRINE, 
youngest daughter of Sir John Shelley, Bart. : 

At Dunham, Norfolk, the Rev. Caries Ror, of Newtown, near Newbury, to Ca- 
THERINE, eldest unmarried daughter; and the Rev. Water Joun Partrinoe, of Caston, 
Norfolk, to Marra AGNeEs, youngest daughter of Sir Charles Mansfield Clarke, Bart., 
of Duuham Lodge, Norfolk. 

DEATHS. 

On the 25th July, athis residence, Holly Lodge, near Lymington, Hants, Jonn Frost, 
Esq., so well-known in the revolutionary period of 1793; in his 91st year. 

On the 28th, at Paris, Lady Lovrsa p’ Espinassy, sister to the Earl of Essex. 

On the 30th, the Rev. Samuet Jones, formerly senior Chaplain of the Island of St, 
Helena; iu his 62d year. 

Ona the 30:h, at Paris, Georaz Westsy, Esq., of Dorset Square, Regent's Park, and 
of White Hail, Lancashire. “ 
On the 4th August, in Upper Brook Street, the Hon. Mary Brovrres; in her 83d 


yer. 
On the Cth, at his residence in St. Owen's Street, Hereford, the Rev. Jonn Jones, 
M.A.; in his 58th year, 





















































































































































































































































































































790 THE SPECTATOR. 

On the 6th. in Devenshire Street. Portland Place, ELeanor ANNE, eldest surviving CERTIFICATES 
daughter of Sir Molyneux Hyde Nepean, of Loders Court, Dorset, Bart.; in her 15th To Le granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Sept. 2. 

year. Bannister and Simpson, Liverpool, shipwrights—W. aud G. Beards, Bilston, malsters 

At St. Peter's Square, Hammersmith, Rosert Matson, Esq., late of Berden Parson- | —More, Coleman Street, me rchant—Stegs call, Guildford Street, boukseller—Gibson, 
age, Kent; in his 7 75th year Liverpool, stock- broker. 

eas — SS SCOTCH SFEQUESTRATIONS. 
, Feravson. Br Camp, Glasgow, cornfactor, Aug. 15, Sept.5. 
1 IL IT A R y 6 AZE TTE. Hutcutnson, R rt. E vdinburet th, re ler, Aug. 17, | Sept. 9! 

Orrice oF Orvwancz, Aug. 6.— Royal Regt. Artillery —Brevet-Major M. Louia to be M'GreEGor, Davip Nether Benchie, Perthshire, cattle-dealer, Aug. 18, Sept. 8. 
a vice Sabine, se conde “dd: Second Capt. W. J. Stokes to be Capt. vice Louis; —-— —_—__— 

irst Lieut. E. W. Crofton to be Second Capt. vice Stokes; Second Lieut. C. T. Frank- i] 
lin) tol be F irst Lieut. vice C ‘rofton ' ?p R 1 ¢ ES N) cu U R R E N T. 

CO’ ME RCI AL GAZETTE BRITISH FU NDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Tuesday, Aug. 9. Saturday \ Monday. Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 3 per Cent. Consols.......- | 912 914 92h 92 92 918 

Guthrie and Co. London--Covke aud Hurley, Theobalds Road, corn-dealers— nb ne pation gp oe | 91k | or 924 | 928 as | HH 
Smith and Revis, Wakefield, tallow-chandle Hugh ngs and Hartley, sharebrokers | 3 per Cenis. Reduc } gs | g24 925 924 } 923 | 9ut 
—Thomas and Carr, Bow Charebyard, muslin-manufacturers Hampson and Knight, - ver Ce ait adaced lols 1014 1014 1013 ;} 1014 | lol 
Manchester, oil-cloth-manufacturers—Bottomley aud Co. Guiseley, Yorkshire, scrib- Neb 34 stalyy Sie : 100} | 1003 } 1604 1003 1004 1008 
bling and fulling millers—Heyworth junior and Co. Liverpool, commission-ageuts— | [ong Annnit ies iii { 49% ae 124 25 128 12 
Sutton and Turner, Louth, Lincolnshire, corn-merchants—Stephens aud Yuud, Glou- | Bauk Stock, 7 per 1704 | 1794 1704 | 1703 1704 
cester, braziers—Brown and Co. Old Bailey, hay-salesmen—H. and W. Pruddah, | [piiia Stocl sale by 2491 950° ae 250 | Ere 950% 

Hexham, chemists— Freeman aud Co. Farnborough, barge-masters—C. and P. Beales, | Exchequer Bills, 24 per diem | 51 pm. | “49 49 “48 |} 48 | 4° 

Cambridge, merchants—Potter and Co. Carnarvon, booksellers—I. and G. Roebuck, Todia i nds, 3} per cent 35 pm ) 35 33 ms + Ss Ob Se 

Leeds, stuff-merchants—H. and F. Armstrong, Preston, attornies—S. and T. Potter, ; pias == pee : . , 

a am oe . ao —. tp 9 = Harg ar rep _ ees FOREIGN FUNDS. 

2rs — Bouc and Laverton, risto ine 1drapers — eary anc Indes, iucing ‘ *k e 

Lane—Hannen and Webster, Rodney Bui 1S, Ne ~~ Kent Road, ale- merchants— (t we ince a ge during the Week ending Friday Evening.) on 

Baker and Millard, Andover, curriers—Sheard and Co. Huddersfield, coru-dealers— 5p. Ct. Mexicat .-sesesereees 3 ig Ct./ 90} 

Vivian and Co. Torquay, banke s faras regards Hernamau—Cowlishaw and Co. ad —— || Saat (DaRaIOR).<sve+00 = > 

Staufree, Derbyshire, colliers; as far as regards Cowlishaw. via 1105 | Michigan .resseerseeeves +6 jens! BerSics 
: BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. = — _| Mississippi (Sterling)...6 — ae 

Warxrxson, Ricuarp Foster, and Haron, Wuram, Hudderstield, woollen-cloth- | 3 azilian.. — 65i | Neapolitan ... de acs Sa 102 
manufacturers, to Sept. 1. BANKRUPTS. Suenos AYTESs++e.es aca meee New York (1899)... Bets Vhs 

ArrowsmiTH, Epmunp, Burnley, mercer, to surrender Aug. 18, Sept. 20; solicitors, mabe: Sema eh tenes Ys? ie ha | Osos ereeveressseeeeeO 79 
Messrs. Cragg and Jeyes, Harpur Street, Red Liou Square ; and Messrs. Alcock and Chilian seerrseereveec ee — es : PeumsylVania escrowed = 37 
Dixon, Burnley. Columbian of 182 6 — 205 | Peruvian ..ccsce ee ae 2 

Bent, Joun, Dudley, grocer, Aug. 23, Sept. 20: solicitors, Mr. Shaw, Dudley; and Danish ... Son 83 Portuguese + 4.6. jane 20 

{r. Austin, Threadneedle Street. Datch (Ex 12 Guilde 2¢— | 513 DING oo vsseescc —- | — 

Busy, Rosert, Wood Street, Bethnal Green, dairyman, Aug. 17, Sept. 20: solicitor, Ditto (Ditto)....+.5 — |, 102 |) Ditto ( NOW) eeeereereeed = 334 
Mr. Young, Warwick Square; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Bas inghall Street. Freuch ++... ae if. 30c, Russian os e.seeeseeee reed pte 14g 

Crark, Frevericx, Portman Street, auctioneer, Aug. 15, Sept. 20: solicitor, Mr. Ditto : ¥ +5 — {1I7t. d0e = | a08 
Dufaur, Queen Anne Street; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Basinghall Street. Judiana (Ster > (ad Sf 

Hooper. Tuomas, Hay, Brecknockshire, chemist, Aug. 23, Sept. 20: solicitors, Mr. Illinois. «+. eA ois . . A wt 
Gwillim, Hereford; and Messrs. Smith and Son, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury. Ke ntuc ky. 6 “on. we uth Carolina ....+.. 72 

Jerrreys, Harry Contixs, Much Wenlock, miller, Aug. 24, Sept. 20: solicitors, Louisiana (St eed ss Tenves OG on sane nec tintice . 

Messrs. Hinton and Son, Mach Wenlock; and Mr. Baines, G [nn. Maryland si Tc United States Bank aS | OF 

Jones, GRIFFITH, _ -vin, Carnarvonshire, draper, Aug. 23, Sept. 20: solicltor, Mr. aad a Virginia.cessccereereeeed — os 
Williams, Pwllheli, Carnarvonshire. 

Kexiock, Henry Gray and Anam Dicxenson, Liverpool, brokers, Aug. 26, Sept. 20: SHARES. 
solicitors, Mr. Roscoe, Gray's Inn; Mr. Moss, Liverpool; and Me ssrs. Fletcher and cial Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

Hull, Liverpool. Banxs— 

Kine, Joun Tuomas, and Groomprirce, Joun, Crimscott Street, Bermondsey, car- 6t | Australasian......seceeeceeee| —— 
penters, Aug. 18, Sept. 20: solicitor, Mr. Raw, High Holborn; official assignee, Mr. — | British North American .....20. —= 
Groom, Abchurch Lane. ; —— Colonial ...... concel —— 

Reay, Witutam, Walker, Northumberland, shipbuilder, Sept. 2, 20: solicitors, — London aud Westminster veces, 23$ : 
Messrs. Cuvelje and Co. Southampton Buildings; and Messrs. Keenlyside and Harle, -—— , Lond n Joint Stock........+6 13s ‘ 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. . — National of Ireland.........5 16 

Seorr, Wirtram, Earl's Heaton, Yorkshire, blanket-manufacturer, Aug. 13, Sept. 20; 29 || National Provincial....-.....) — 
solicitors, Messrs. Jaques and Co. Ely Place; aud Mr. Greaves, Dewsbury. ILW Provincial of Ireland. TeSKemee| i 

DIVIDENDs. i C h ste sui um aud Great Western) —— Union of Australia. és 30 

Sept.6, Hepper, Bradford, Yorkshire, auctioneer—Aag. 3], Rogers, Shrewsbury, i 6 ee 9 Union of London ....0-+.+00 10 , 
hop-dealer—Sept. 3, Reed, Leeds, cloth-dresser—Sept. 3, T. and W. Wilson, Liver- a -| —— || Docxs— ( 

ol, merchants—Sept. 3, Dawson and Vance, Liverpool, merchants—Sept. 1, Read, eacaete ve 89t | East and West Iudia......... 106% : 
Worcester, wine-merchant—Auy. 31, M ursden, Newcastle re. Carmarthenshire, Liverpool and Manchester . — | EGREOW sc cicedc cays sochescn 824 
banker—Sept. 6, Laycock, Colne, tallow-chandler—Sept. 1, J. and J. Crosseley, Al- London and Brightou ... 34 St. Katherine 4....eese-e+00., 100 ‘ 
mondbury, cloth-mauufacturers— Sept. 1, Redfearu, Almor Pies Sept. 1, Falkner, London and Blackwall.. 9 Miscer y 1 
Liverpool, share-broker—Sept. 6, Mitchell, Sheff jeld, r merchant—Sept. 9, J. and T. Loudon and Greeuwich,. {|—_— Australian Agricultural.......) —— 

Wallworth, Manchester, corn-dealers. London and Birmingham,....| 182 | British American Land,......| | —— 
c TIFICATES raud Croydon .ecse.es) —— | Eee see ere ee 
To be granted, unless cause be shown tu the contrary. on or befure Aug. 30. ster aud Leeds... General Steam... 25} ( 

Burgie, Beer Lane, Tower Street, carpenter—Pontecorboli, Broad Street, oil-ware- Midland Couuties ...... New Zealand 21k 
houseman—Blamy, Kingsbridge, Devi mushire, baker—Ryle, Manchester, bank | North Midland......... sana Royal Mail St : a t 
Sharman, Bucklersbury, shoe-factor—Swann, Loughborough, eurrier— Brook South-eastern and Dover .... South Australian... .s0.+<csves rs 
head, ironfounder—Buckle, Kensington, tea-dealer—Elliston, Cambridge, brewer— Sguth=WesterD ose se os:see- sees Van Diemen’s Land.......... 3} 
Tomlin and Man, St. Michael’s Alley, merchants—Goolden, W Prnwiary carrier. r ‘_—_- -—— € 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. BULLION. METALS, 

ArcHer, WritraM, Blackscrott, Dundee, brewer, Aug. 15, Sept. 13. Gold, F ' sha 31.178. 9d, | Copper, British Cake piney n845i-0s.to 0 00 c 

Crakk, Winttam, Dunfermline, stationer . 13, Sept. 15. Old Sy oo oO Iron, British Bars , 510 0— 0 00 

Crsmewr, Witt Grief, merchant, z 2, Sept. 5. Mexican D 04 W Lead, British Pig. . 18 0 0—18 76 fi 

Jackson, Davin, Leith, shipowner, Silver in Bars A ssid Bei una Se ee 

» DAVID, P — c 

Mactiaren, Josepx, Edinburgh, Aug. 15, Sept. 14. GRAIN, Mi ants Lane, August 12th. N 

Mercute, Peter, Port Glasgow, shipbuilder, ng 15, Sept. 5. s. 8. ‘. < 

M‘Leop, Matcoio, Glasgow, merchant, Aug sept. 6. Wheat, RedNew44 to 46 Maple .... 0 

Parkinson, Apam, Kirkintilloch, Dumba lire, railway-contractor, Aug. 11, Fine seseee. 4 White a 

: Glasgow, merchant, Aug. 15 Sept. 6. oO 

Wark, Rime DER, Ha rdhill, Linlithgowshire, farmer, Aug. 13, Sept. 6. é cl 
Friday, August 12. PRICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN st 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, il) of Engl S. For the present Week. P 

S. and W. Sutton, Birmingham, iron-merchants—Storer and Cutts, Mansfield, lace- aes ot “36 a 
manufacturers— Hall and Co. Oxford, brewers— Rider and Blissicks, Gloucester, brass- 2 28 Pe iat Te 
founders— Bedford aud Speucer, Birm 1am, attornies— Waring and Cosher, Bland- lo 
ford Street, corn-dealers—-Pilling and Farrar, Huddersfield, merchants —-Christophers PROVISIONS. 
and Roope, Pemambuco—Alexander and Co. Liverpool, printers—Ghagan and Can- | Town-made, BUTTER—Best Fresh, 13s. d. per doz. 
nam, Charing Cross, coal-mercl ants: ~-Stephens and Yeend, Gloucester, braziers— Seconds, Carlow, 41, ~s, to 41. 6s. per cwt P al 

Shapland and Wreford, bristol, , Hopkins and Co. West Auckland, Dur- ~ “ ‘z : se aiel per cwt, 49s. to 52s, le 
ham, brewers; as faras regards w. Ww NL umsdon ac oulson, Durham, iron- BRA Aimee. , h: 
founders —Fowle and Helmore, Kye, brewers —’ y and Co. Horseshoe Court, Lud- P . fin Sineepanie: ORs AMS, York ‘ % 
gate Hill, silversmiths; as far as re ae 3 BREAD, 7}4, to 94d. the 41b. "Load: EGGS, French... per 120 - is. 8d. to Gs. 6 Tt 
LVENT. ¢ 
Corparoy, Freperick, and Ken , Liverpool, hatters, Aug. 11. H AY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses. ) bi 
BANE ERSEDED. CUMBERLAND. peas angi PORTMAD WHITECHAPEL by 
Howarp, Danrex, Swallow Street, vic Tr. | vo W050 pconss Ose Ole th 

} 0 € ovce O ee 0 
rasagesreseinh he abe dees ‘ eas } W ne once 80 s 

Bucxtev, Moses, Oldham, draper, to surrender s.27,Sept.23: solicitors, Messrs. | $6 4, He, aus oo t 
Adlingtou and Co. Bedford Row; and Mr. Morris, Manchester. | 3 ee $B we 45 sti 

Cooper, Witt1am, Belfast, Manchester houseman, Aug. 25, Sept. 23: solicitors, | di 
Messrs. Baxter, Lincoln's Inn Fields; at and Messr le and Wor thing r M unchester. | HOPS. POTATOES, 59 

Litcur , Jonx, Bethnal G o, yuilder, Aug. 23, Sept. 2 23: solic itors, Mr. Hu- {| Kent Pockets ...secessesereesesere 1008, to 1208. | York Reds,...... aes +-pert:n 90s. to 100s int 
sou, Old Jewry ; official assignee, Mr. p nue il, { sped be +e okt ees - ne 

Nicot, George GarveNn, Adam Street, A rh. hi, merchant, Aug. 23, Sept. 23: soli- | , : ce Mie ee St pcdaceeass 0 : 

citors, Messrs. Simpson and Cobb, Austinfriars; official as e, Mr. Belcher. 

Rateiou, Josern, Manchester, merehant, Aug. <$ #3: solicitors, Mr. Fox, | BUTCHEKS’ MEAT. ob 

Finsbury ¢ ircus ; and Mr. Earle, Manchester. | NE WG ATE, AND ns ADENHALL.* SMITH PIE LD.* me 
Rinse, Joun Tuomas, and Gr DGE OHN, Crimscott Street, Be rmondsey ,car- | $s. 6d. tu 43. 0 3s Cd. to 3+.10d to 43, Pd. s 
penters, Aug. 18, Sept. 23: solic , High Holborn; official assignee, Mr. | 28 w SEC wo & 2 3 6 « @ rm vee tri 

Groom, Abchurch Lane. | a ie aon le ee cee te ni 

SEDDON, rg Middle Hulton, Lancashire, coal-dealer, Sept. 9, 23: solicitors, 4 0 ete Ser = oe Sand sebaas 4 6 ee 0 6 pie o 4 I 
rs rand Broadbent, Bolton-le- Moors ; and Milne and Co. Temple. | * To sink the « fal—y er bibs. Ae 
San oes ley Mills, il impshire, brewer, Aug. 20, Sept. 22: solicitor, Mr. | MEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD, pe! 
James, Basinghall Street; oflicial assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard, Beasts. Sheep. Calves, Pigs. ‘ 
1VIDEN ‘ 7 Friday ..ccescece - Dla stecsave, MEE eaneekee Bzk an 
Sept. 5, Sly, Bouverie Street, engraver—Se pt. 5, Capel, Cooper's Row, Tower Hill, | Pee de nentses Me ne Se ee = rt 
wine-merchant—Sept. 6, Browne, Norwich, builder—Sept. 8, Wilks, Bengeworth, Wor- | PRR : soe ; aaaieianes 
cestershire, prt Recs leat 8, G yddard, Holbeach, Lincolnshire, draper—Sept. ,_ OILS, COALS, ¢ ANDLES. | eat -EALT = CE ae tm 
9, Welsh, M anchester, publican -Sept. 5, Tulk and Banks, Gateshead, soap-manu- | any sh “epee k ee Nee o | a ote ease we me 

facturers—Sept. 2 2, Sharp aud Pearson, Bradford, machine-makers—Oct. 27, Jones, | I a Oil. ; 6 | mi 

Oxford, chemist—Sept. 8, Ritchie and Moffatt, Live rpool, merchants—Sept. 9, | Lin-ced ¢ ‘ 0 ‘ eee . the 

Wheele r, Birmingham, percussion-cap-manufacturer—Sept. 5, Sands, Nottingham, | c alate ES, pe . Good rae ae cachita per ct, 

lace- manufacturer—Sept. 7, Chaloner, Chester, currier—Sept. 3, Cartwright and | CO a s me eae a 20s. 6d st GAR, cr A a ones 875. 3 4 

Noble, Halifax, Salahiee, silversmiths. Suse) coccctesschissivae West India Molasses .,. 24s. to 30s. Od. 





